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My Crucifix 


Ah, dear Image of my Savior 

On the Cross, 

Thou hast made me deem earth’s pleasures 
Only dross. 

Thou hast made me love the burden 
That I bear, 

As the treasure of my Master 

That I share. 

Thou hast taught me all its merit 
How to gain 

In thy preaching of thy gospel 
Sweet of pain. 

Thou hast made me hide my anguish 
In a smile, 

Tho’ grim torture racked my spirit 
All the while. 

Thou hast given me to lighten 
Others’ woe, 

And to teach all men thy sweetness 
How to know. 

Yet no soul that feels my solace 
Ever dreams, 

That thy sunshine on my spirit 
Seldom gleams. 

Oh, as hidden thou dost nestle 

O’er my heart, 

Grow, and of my very being 

Form a part. 

And when Death, of Peace the herald, 
Ends my strife, 

Thou who now art all my comfort 


Be my Life. 
F. J. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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THE FEW INTELLIGENT ENOUGH 





“The picture of the most cynical and brutal murderer of recent 
years, singing hymns with tear-filled eyes, sincerely believing that he 
is going straight to heaven as soon as justice shall have done with him, 
emphasizes the question: what is insanity? And it also raises the 
question: Has the age-long belief in a hell of fire and brimstone 
really been as useful as people have thought it?” 


I. These words the Chicago Evening American for June 6, 1916, 
uses on its editorial page, in a brief, but for its folly, an altogether too 
long comment on the conduct of Dr. Waite, the convicted murderer. 
Because the doctor, under sentence of death, sang the hymn, “Nearer 
my God to Thee,” and claimed that he has no doubt about his going 
straight to heaven, the writer of this editorial has gotten into a bad 
dilemma: either his ideas of insanity were false, or the belief in hell- 
fire must be abandoned as useless. What a pity that his intelligence 
could not suggest a better way out of his dilemma than the one he 
chooses. Let us consider his difficulty. 


1. “It emphasizes the question: What is insanity?” There is 
some truth in this perhaps. There are people on this earth who in 
their lives and conduct break every law of God and sane reason; who 
commit sins against their neighbor and themselves, against nature and 
nature’s God, whether in public or in secret, it makes little difference— 
and who nevertheless believe that they are not to suffer for it; that, 
having defied their Creator in this life, they will be left, at worst, to a 
happy oblivion in the next. Punishment they meet none here, nor 
shall they hereafter. Tell me, if we find a human being who considers 
himself “intelligent enough” to speak thus in cold reason, does it not 
emphasize the question: What is insanity? 


Happily, however, for the many who thus approach insanity, there 
are many sane enough to know that every evil action, unrepented of 
and unatoned, will meet its punishment, if not here, then in another 
stage of our existence. , 


2. It destroys his confidence in “the age-long belief in a hell of 
fire and brimstone as useful for the people.” What a mess of false 
assumption and incoherent reasoning is implied here! What a blind 
jumping at conclusions! It is, it seems to me, an exemplification of 
the results of our modern spirit. We have so firm a faith in our own 
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intelligence that we think we can take pen in hand and at one dash 
solve all the difficulties that have occupied sages and philosophers a 
life-time. Consider, Mr. Editor, what you have said: “For centuries 
everybody, excepting the few intelligent enough to respect their Cre- 
ator, believed in a material hell, a hell of fire and brimstone, where 
sinners are burned alive for ever.” 

a) You evince a splendid admiration for yourself and the few 
with you. What a grand disdain for the rest of mankind—for the 
common herd? 

“The few,”—how little faith you have in mankind! The very fact 
that everybody believed it for centuries, should that not have told you 
that there must be some truth in it? 

For centuries, you may think, everybody held that the earth was 
stationary, while the sun moved. They were wrong in the end, and 
the few were right; may it not be so with regard to belief in hell? 

Consider, men were not wrong as far as their experience went. 
Movement was really apparent on earth; the sun to us really changes 
its position ; it was only in their inferences that they were wrong. So 
that there was some truth in what they said. So also when everybody 
for centuries believes in a punishment for wrong-doing hereafter, and 
describes it under images of material fire, so much truth, at least, must 
be assumed to lie at bottom of it, that there will be a punishment, in 
the true sense of that word, after death. 


Apart from this, the case of the two truths is not the same. The 
movement of the earth is a truth of experience and reason, in which 
man makes progress with the perfection of the instruments at his 
service. But the belief in hell is gained from Revelation. Reason 
may err in its deductions and need corrections; but God’s Word can 
never fail. So that the mere fact that I cannot imagine how a thing 
may be—the mere fact that my feelings (often more or less perverted 
anyway) revolt against it, is not by any means a reason to reject the 
word of God. It would not even justify me in rejecting the to me 
unimaginable hypotheses of scientists. : } 

b) And what is it that shocks you? “A hell of fire and brim- 
stone, a material fire.’ Could you not, at least, have asked what 
everybody really believed? Could you not imagine that they might 
mean a real fire, painful in its action on the sinner, as punishment 
should be, yet different by a world from our coal-fires, wood-fires, 
electric-lights or gas-burners? 
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c) “Intelligent enough to respect their Creator.” Does not re- 
spect for our Creator tell us that if He creates us as free, intelligent 
beings who have a destiny to work out, that He must reward us if we 
conscientiously use the means He places at our disposal; and that if, 
wilfully, we do not use them, but in defiance of His purposes live for 
our own pleasure and for the hurt and harm of others, we are deserv- 
ing of punishment? I appeal to sane reason; I appeal to the common- 
sense of mankind, which locks up the idiot lest he harm others; which 
locks up the criminal as long as he insists on defying law and injuring 
his fellow-citizens ; and, if he insist on doing it even to his very death, 
then keeps him locked up even to that time. So the Creator treats 
those who defy Him and His law. If this is not true respect for the 
Creator, then human reason plays us false; but then I have just as 
much right to say, it has played you false, Mr. Editor, for only “the 
few” have thought as you do. 


II. But you explain, nay prove, that everybody has for centuries 
held a belief which does not respect the Creator. You say: ‘More 
recently the belief in hell has been largely confined to what may be 
described as the intellectual lower classes. Those capable of under- 
standing ANYTHING of importance begin to realize that the Creator 
of the universe could not be guilty of cruelty more vile than that of 
the worst murderers.” 


1) Bold assertions indeed; sweeping propositions without proof: 
‘To what may be described as the intellectual lower classes” ; “Those 
capable of understanding anything of importance”; pray, what do 
these things mean? Who are the intellectual lower classes? A St. 
Alphonsus Liguori? A Suarez? A Pasteur? A Cardinal Newman? 
A Cardinal Gibbons? Archbishop Ireland? The Archbishop of 
Chicago? All our Catholic priests and all our Catholic people? In 
fact, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Fox, and all who still claim the name 
Christian? Do you see, my dear friends, how the Editor of the Eve- 
ning American rates you? “The intellectual lower classes!” And 
none of the great men mentioned, and none of our Catholic prelates, 
priests and people, none of all the great Christian peoples, enlightened 


as they may seem, “are capable of understanding anything of 
importance.”’ 


But that is only a personal insult which the Editor heaps upon us, 
and which we may overlook. And yet, why should I buy the Chicago 
Evening American just to be insulted? 
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2) However, there is something more serious—real error and 
slander in his following words: as if our belief in hell “made our 
Creator guilty of a cruelty more vile than that of the worst murderers.” 
How so? Is it not clear, our Editor seems to ask? Do you not teach 
“the monstrous belief that an all-merciful God knowing in advance 
what will happen, able by a mere exercise of the will to save all man- 
kind (and make sin impossible), continues manufacturing deliberately 
millions of sinners, and sending them to a torture that never ends?” 
Surely this is “teaching belief in a God so monstrously cruel as to be 
below the god worshiped by any Pagan.” 

a) Can any Catholic or sincere Christian read that without seeing 
at once the malicious or at least ignorant perversion of our teaching? 
Indeed God foreknows all events, since His divine Mind scans the 
depths of eternity. And if man can prognosticate with more or less 
certainty the more or less future and probable things whose causes he 
knows, how much more must we attribute foreknowledge to God! 

God, having made all men for heaven, could indeed have made sin 
impossible by an exercise of his omnipotent will—if—he had not 
created man a free and responsible agent, sufficiently endowed with 
all he needs to avoid sin. But, having made him such, He cannot 
consistently save man unless man freely wills it and reasonably co- 
operates with God’s Will in bis regard. 

b) Nor can God be said, therefore, “to manufacture sinners,’— 
pardon me for repeating such language. He does not, He can not. 
It is the one work of art which He cannot achieve. It takes a human 
will, acting against law and order; it takes a human will, casting aside 
all its higher aims and destiny, and aspiring only after its own gratifica- 
tion; it takes a human will, raising itself up against the law of God 
and declaring: Non serviam! I will not serve; it takes a human 
will, deliberately abusing its glorious gift of freedom; yes, it takes 
such a human will to carve that ugly image of Satan: a sinner. 

But must not God hinder man from freely choosing such an 
occupation? He does do all in His power, short of depriving us of 
freedom, to recall man from his awful deed. 

Did He not in the person of Jesus Christ die for men, in order to 
give them the help they need in their struggle to accomplish the salva- 
tion of their souls, and in order to set them an example of devotion to 
right and duty, cost what it may ? 

Did He not leave them the Church and the Sacraments and all the 
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sublime, consoling, and strengthening truths of our Religion to serve 
as constant reminders and constant aids? 


Did He not plant deep in the heart of each man a conscience and 
an aspiration toward everything noble and good, toward the true and 
beautiful, which would, if only man did not crush it and trample it 
under foot, stir him to such thoughts and actions as would fashion him 
not into a sinner, but into a saint worthy of heaven? 

In one word, God, far from manufacturing sinners, has done, and 
constantly does, the extreme even, to hinder man from raising that 
monument of his prowess—an unrepentant sinner. What a perversion 
then of our sacred teaching, what a slander on our intelligence, to say 
that we believe in a God who manufactures sinners! 

3) Neither is it God, therefore, who “sends sinners to a torture 
that never ends.” No; they themselves do it; they are their own 
judges, their own condemners, their own gaolers and executioners. 
And they condemn themselves with open eyes, as they sin with open 
eyes. 

It is a blasphemy, then, to say that this God, who in his Revelation, 
clearly spoke of the punishment of the sinner in hell, is “so mon- 
strously cruel as to be below the god worshiped by any Pagan.” And 
still, this Editor, exulting in his “superior intelligence,’ does not hesi- 
tate to fling it in the face of sincere Christians, in the face of God. 

c) The writer has more to say. Mark: “Only two classes of 
people try to keep the belief in hell alive. 1. Those who have made a 
profession of teaching belief in hell-fire, and providing means of 
avoiding it; 2. Also the well-meaning who have said: A belief in 
hell ts necessary to keep men good. If there were no such belief, there 
is no knowing what the vulgar would do.” 

1) In one word, all those who teach it are insincere; they do not 
believe it themselves. Therefore Jesus Christ was insincere; the 
Apostles were insincere; the Fathers, doctors, saints of the Church, 
learned and holy men, whose integrity no historian has ever dared to 
impugn, were insincere. All our priests are insincere. All these have 
simply “made it their profession to teach it”; or, at best, if they be 
among “the well-meaning,” they teach it simply to keep “the vulgar” 
from crime. 

As if the “intellectuals” committed no crime! 

Do you not think, reader, this is brazen audacity ? 
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2) But alas belief in hell has not even that utility that it keeps 
people from crime. What is the proof? 

“Of all the misshapen and twisted minds that have been killed in 
Sing Sing, it is quite certain that not one doubted that he would be in 
heaven five minutes after the current was turned on.” 

Here, I confess, I do not know what to admire most—the boldness 
of the assertions, or the blindness of the inference. 

a) How does he know that not one doubted that he would go to 
heaven immediately? He does not argue from statistics, for his only 
proof is: “it is quite certain.” And even if they had made such 
assertions, why should he believe them while he questions the sincerity 
of all the great and good men, all the upright fellow-citizens who 
believe in a hell? 

b) Are “ali those who have been killed in Sing Sing” all men 
upon earth? Are they all men who have ever been tempted to crime? 
Are they even a slight proportion of the big mass of citizens? Would 
it not stand ill with our country if they were? If then, only these 
few, if, I grant for argument’s sake, these few were the only ones who 
were in no way influenced for good by belief in hell—and his argu- 
ment, mind, is drawn from these few only—does that by any law of 
logic prove that therefore belief in hell has no restraining influence 
whatever on men? Do you not see the fallacy of the reasoning into 
which the Editor has slipped? 

c) But that is not all. We must remember that Dr. Waite and 
others of his ilk are precisely the rightful products of our modern 
rationalism which has done away with belief in hell. You are to 
blame, you who tell men: “Sin on, commit your crimes; there is no 
punishment awaiting you’; you are the ones who in reality lift the 
bars of restraint and help “misshapen and twisted minds” on their 
downward course. 

Not because belief in hell is false; not because it is unfounded; 
not because it is useless; but because it no longer exists in minds per- 
verted by modern rationalism and paganism, that is why men are no 
longer restrained by thoughts of punishment hereafter. False assump- 
tion, unproved statement, false conclusions—these are the proofs the 
Editor offers to show that belief in hell is no longer useful to keep 
people from wrong-doing. 

III. We know then what we are to think of the Editor’s sugges- 
tions. Here they are: 
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“We have ceased telling children about ghosts and bogie men and 
‘the big black man in the woods’ to frighten them into goodness. Why 
not follow the same plan with adult human beings? Why not teach 
them that the Ruler of the Universe is free from cruelty, and that 
man’s duty is to obey divine law, practicing justice and kindness, not 
for fear of eternal fire, but through love of God and of humanity?” 

1) Inthe first place, friend, your suggestion, in as far as it is true, 
has nothing new in it; it is what we have been doing ever since Jesus 
Christ, the Godman, said to His Apostles, upon whom He founded His 
Church: ‘Go out into the whole world and teach all men whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” And what commandment had He given? 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy whole 
soul and thy whole mind and with all thy strength. This is the first 
and greatest commandment. And the second is like unto this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” And St. Paul repeats this senti- 
ment: ‘Charity is the fulfilment of the law.” 

2) We recognize that these are the lofty ideas that must guide us 
in our efforts to attain our final happiness and perfection. To pure 
love of God we must all attain, if ever we are to reach heaven. But, 
if, as no one who knows human nature will deny, these lofty motives 
do not appeal so strongly to all minds; and if they are insufficient at 
times of rising passion and violent temptation to restrain man from 
evil, may we not then, with good reason, turn for additional motives, 
auxiliary motives, to the evil consequences of our sinful actions? 
Evil consequences, which are not, as you assume, imaginary as are 
ghosts and bogie men, but real and true as God’s Word; evil conse- 
quences, ffhich are not, as you imagine that you have proved, invented 
by a few teachers who are either hypocritical and insincere, or at best 
well meaning but misguided, simply to frighten the vulgar into being 
good; but which we can assert on the strength of Christ’s teaching. 

3) How bland the concluding remark: “We offer this suggestion 
diffidently to clergymen, of whom many preach eternal torment and a 
cruel torturing God, much against their will, because they think it is 


their duty to keep the sinner in a state of terror.” 


Why so diffident? Not on his own account—for no one could 


have spoken with more self-conceit than he. Fis diffidence could only 
refer to the clergymen, “of whom many preach against their will.” 
You poor clergymen! Down-trodden, tyrranized clergymen! Ignorant, 
hypocritical clergymen! How sympathetic you are, Mr. Editor! 
AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Mrs. Mulcahy had run across the alley to old Biddy Brady’s to 
“get the lind of a pan o’ corn male,” and incidentally to put a little 
spice into the insipid afternoon by means of some neighborhood gossip. 
Today, the same as at any time during the past three years, the advent 
of a visitor was the signal for Biddy to begin “ballyragging” her 
daughter Mary, on account of that young lady’s attachment to Law- 
rence O’Toole. . 

True, even Biddy’s keen eye could detect no flaw in the manly 
character of “Larry,” but the Bradys and the O’Tooles had been “on 
the outs” for two generations, and that was reason enough for deny- 
ing him the hand of her daughter Mary. A finer girl never blessed 
herself at break of day than that same Mary. Brought up in the 
midst of squalid poverty, no ray of beauty or brightness had ever 
lighted up her surroundings save that which streamed from the doc- 
trines and practices of her holy faith. Yet, under the influence of 
that divine light, her pure soul had unfolded and developed like a 
superb lily blooming in the mire. 

“Look at the bades and books of her,” said old Biddy, warming to 
the interminable theme, “‘pretendin’ she’s a saint, and she don’t even 
keep the tin commandments. Don’t the holy catechism tell you, ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother!’ How often have I, her own mother, 
forbid her to speak to that blackguard of an O’Toole, and only last 
Sunday I saw her listenin’ to his blarney forninst the church. There’s 
obejience for you!” 

Poor Mary, it was her deep unshaken reverence for God’s com- 
mandment, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ that had kept her for 
three long years from the manly youth she loved, though all the while 
her heart was breaking from hope deferred. 

“But, mammy,” she pleaded, hurt to the quick by her mother’s 
sharp tongue, and the big tears trickling down her cheeks, “whatever 
have you against Lawrence? He’s a good, sober, industrious, Catholic 
boy.” 

“What have I agin him, is it? What have I agin him?” the old 
lady fairly shouted. “TI’ll tell you what I have agin him. I don’t like 
the cut av his jib!” 


“But, mammy, you know that’s no reason; he can’t help his looks.” 
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“No reason you say! Why don’t you call your poor old mother a 
fool and be done with it! Arrah, Mrs. Mulcahy, ain’t I the unfor- 
tunate woman entirely, to have such a bould girl! What’ll I do with 
her at all, at all?” 

“I tell you, Biddy Brady,” said the person addressed. “Let the 
two of you go to Father Casey with the whole story. It’s he’ll tell 
what’s what to the one that’s in the wrong.” 

“Well, thin, he’ll be here anny day, for he’s been taking the cinsus 
in Mulligan’s plat a week come Friday. Glory be to God, there’s him- 
self this blessed minute! Mary, Mary, turn a pan over thim dirty 
dishes. Where’s me clane apron? Oh wirra, to think we’d have the 
house in such a state to receive the priest of God!” 

“God save all here!” said Father Casey, dropping quite naturally 
into that touching form of Irish salutation. 

_“God save you kindly, your reverence,” they replied. 

“Come, come!” he said. “Somebody has been crying. Mary, I’m 
surprised—a big girl like you—what’s the matter?” 

“Mammy is angry with me. She says I’m committing sin by not 
obeying her. And, father, we want you to tell us what to do.” 

“Whisht, child,” broke in Bridget, evidently not hankering after 
an authentic decision, “shure his reverence has too many important 
matthers on his mind to be tantalized with our foolish little tales.” 

But Mary wouldn’t “whisht.” Her poor heart had suffered too 
long. The priest, the father of her soul, would point out the right 
way, and with God’s help she would follow it. 

“Father, please, does the fourth commandment oblige a girl to 
consult her parents about the man she is—to marry?” 

“Tt does, as a rule,” said Father Casey. “Her parents have had 
long years of experience in married life. They know its trials and its 
burdens. Therefore they are especially well qualified to advise her. 
If she were to make the irrevocable choice of a partner for life with- 
out consulting them it would, as a rule, be the same as if she said that 
she herself, despite her youth and inexperience, were a better judge of 
these matters than they. In fact, it would be the same as saying that 
they were stupid and incapable.” 

“Arrah, do you mind that now!” said Bridget. 

“They have the duty of providing for their child and particularly 
of seeing that she is rightly settled in her proper state in life. The 


girl who would stand in the way of their performing this sacred duty 
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by following her own head and choosing her life partner without so 
much as consulting them would undoubtedly sin.” 

“Would she commit a mortal sin?’ Mary was trembling and her 
voice scarcely rose above a whisper. 

“Yes, child, for most parents would, with justice, feel deeply 
grieved at such conduct; and to do anything whereby another, espe- 
cially one to whom we owe so much as a parent, is reasonably and 
deeply grieved, is a mortal sin.” 

“Glory be to God! Isn’t it wonderful, the larnin’ of our young 
priests! Shure the old Father Callahan (God rest his soul) could 
never give you such solid advice! He didn’t get the schoolin’ our 
priests get nowadays,” murmured Bridget sotto-voce to Mrs. Mulcahy. 

“Mark well,” Father Casey pursued, “all I said is that the girl 
must consult her parents. If they object to the man of her choice, she 
must listen with docility to the reasons they advance, consider these 
reasons seriously before God, perhaps even take the advice of her 
confessor, and if, after all this, she is convinced that the reasons are 
not sufficient for rejecting the one she loves, then she is allowed to 
marry him in spite of her parents’ opposition.” 

“Yerra wisha!” grunted Bridget. 

“For it is the girl and not her parents,”’ continued the priest, dis- 
regarding the interruption, “who must live with the man ‘for better 
and for worse till death do them part,’ and therefore her preference, 
and not theirs, must be considered in the matter.” 

“Would it be reason sufficient,” asked Mrs. Mulcahy slyly, “if her 
parents didn’t like the cut of his jib?” 

“No; neither would it be reason sufficient if they objected to him 
simply because they had some unchristian quarrel with the family to 
which he belongs,” said Father Casey, who knew more about the 
private affairs of his parishioners than they supposed. “In fact, there 
are cases where the girl could be so certain of meeting unreasonable 
opposition from her parents that she would not even be obliged to 
consult them on the matter.” 

“Yerra wisha!” from Biddy was the only response. 

Father Casey noticed how Mrs. Mulcahy was silently gloating over 
her friend’s discomfiture. But the good priest knew a thing or two 
about Mrs. Mulcahy, too. He knew, for instance, that her confirmed 


opposition was all that kept her own daughter Kathleen from entering 
the convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor, and he thought that, 
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while he was on the subject, he might just as well as not say a word 
about that matter, too. 

“When I said a moment ago,” he observed, “that the fourth com- 
mandment obliges a girl, as a rule, and a boy, too, for that matter, 
to consult her parents about the person she intends to marry, I did 
not mean that the same principle should be applied to one who wishes 
to enter the convent. A girl shows no disrespect towards her parents 
by not consulting them on this question, for her parents, who have 
chosen the marriage state for themselves, have had no experience 
about convent life, and therefore they are not competent to give 
counsel on the matter. Indeed, it is often wrong for a girl to consult 
her parents on this question, for parents are often blinded by in- 
ordinate affection for their child, or by false notions of convent life, 
and they are ready to play the devil’s role and try to keep their child 
from following her evident vocation. ‘Neither should a girl discuss 
the question of her vocation with her companions. The only person 
capable of giving her sane counsel on this matter is the confessor or 
pastor whom God has appointed to direct her in the important matter 
of her eternal salvation. If, after careful deliberation, he decides 
that she should become a sister, then it is her duty to obey him, the 
opposition of her parents to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

“Yes!” broke out Mrs. Mulcahy fiercely, “and leave her poor old 
father and mother without a bite to eat or a roof to cover them!” 

“Mrs. Mulcahy, no pastor or confessor will ever tell a girl to enter 
the convent if her father or mother are really dependent upon her. 
Neither will any convent accept such a girl. And you know as well 
as I that most parents are not sincere in advancing this argument. If, 
instead of going to the convent, the girl wanted to marry some young 
fellow they liked, they would straightway forget how necessary she 
was for their support. Mrs. Mulcahy, I am thankful to God that I 
can say that I have sent dozens of young people to lead heroic lives in 
the convent or the monastery, and I have never yet seen a single case 
where the parents have suffered want because the child was faithful to 
its vocation. On the other hand, I have seen many cases where the 
opposition of parents frustrated an evident vocation, and little help or 
comfort did those parents ever get from their child afterwards. If 
we had a little more faith, we would know that when God calls a 


promising young man or young woman to the religious life, He will 
find means of caring for those they leave behind them.” 
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“But sure, your reverence, you would not have all the good girls 
that would make dutiful mothers and bring up Christian families go 
to the convent!” 

“Precious little fear of it! As to which of the good girls should 
go and which should stay, that is for Almighty God to decide, and it 
ill becomes you or me to stand in His way. Woe to us if we attempt 
it! Though I live to be a hundred, I shall never forget the shriek of 
despair uttered by a dying woman in the sisters’ hospital some years 
ago. The police had found her lying in a drunken stupor in the filthy 
attic where the divorced man whom she had tried to marry had 
abandoned her. They had her brought to the charity ward. We dis- 
covered that she had been raised a Catholic. Though no human aid 
could save her shattered body, we tried at least to rescue her immortal 
soul. I exhausted every argument in a vain attempt to induce her 
to go to confession. Then came one of the sisters, a veritable angel 
of the sick room. She knelt beside that wreck of woman-hood, prayed, 
pleaded, implored.” 

“Think of your Catholic mother,” she said; “the mother that taught 
your baby lips to pronounce the sweet names of Jesus and Mary, 
think—” 

“My mother!” shrieked the dying woman, almost springing from 
her bed. “God’s curse upon my mother!” Then touching the sister’s 
veil: “if it were not for my mother, I would have been wearing 
that—” and she fell back dead. 

Father Casey rose and took his hat. On reaching the door he 
turned and said: 

“As soon as mothers and daughters learn the law of God and keep 
it, we will have fewer ruined lives and unhappy homes. God’s law 
requires children to consult their parents upon their choice of a hus- 
band, but it forbids the parents to oppose this choice without solid and 
weighty reasons. On the other hand, God’s law requires children to 
consult only their confessor and pastor on the question of entering 
the convent.” 

“His reverence can be powerful stern at times,’ observed Mrs. 
Mulcahy after Father Casey had gone. 

“God forbid that we should say anything agin our grand young 
priests with their wonderful larnin’, but good ould Father Callahan, 


the Lord have mercy on his soul, shure he was the fine man, entirely,” 
said Biddy. C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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FAITH AND PROGRESS 





We have often heard people say that Catholic dogma clogs the 
wheels of progress, that our religion must keep an even pace with the 
giant strides of the times. We have been told, times without number, 
that there can be no standing still, but only eternal progression; that 
the mysteries of faith are being gradually cleared away, as the result 
of exact scientific investigations ; that, in the light of modern research, 
many a thing is found erroneous which once passed as an article of 
faith, that the Bible must conform to the laws of evolution. 

Is, then, our Christian Faith capable of evolutionary development? 
In solving this question we must avoid the two extremes. For the 
limits placed by God himself, within which the evolutionary elements 
of our faith move, can be dislodged either by defect or by excess. 

There are not a few who imagine that God has sown the truths of 
faith in His church, just as stones are scattered about a field, and that 
the Church has merely the duty of guarding those valuable antiques. 
Her majestic unity and unchangeability, impressed upon her by Christ’s 
master-hand, exclude all progress in her doctrines. 

One who advocates this surely attributes to God a sort of psycho- 
logical freakishness. If His dogmas were actually so absolutely in- 
flexible all mankind would receive them with perfect indifference and 
coldness, if not with reluctance, or even positive animosity. No, God 
who has made man, who knows the nature of his mind and heart, has 
gone about this work in a different manner. He has sown truth in the 
Church, not like so many lifeless inorganic lumps of granite, but like 
animated seeds, having inexhaustible productive power; like promising 
sprouts that will slowly but surely unfold splendid blossoms, leaves and 
fruits, in endless abundance. 

THE CHURCH’S OPINION. 

Among the saintly savants in the first centuries of the Church, we 
find a Vincent of Lerins saying expressly: “Is there anyone so inimical 
to God and man as to deny that there exists in the Church a mighty 
religious evolution?” And again: “May the doctrine of the Church 
obey the great law of progress, remaining, however, pure and intact. 
May all that our Fathers have sown in the field of the Church be 
cultivated and fostered by the activity of her children, blossom, ripen 
and unfold.” 


Passing down to the middle ages we hear the voice of the great 
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St. Thomas of Aquin, announcing in unmistakable terms: “As in the 
individual, so, too, in the human race, there exists a progression of 
faith.” ; 

And to these two testimonies we may add a third, from more 
recent authority. This is the famous Bull “Ineffabilis” addressed to 
the Church throughout the whole world on the occasion of the defini- 
tion of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This brief contains a lucid exposition of the doctrine of dog- 
matic evolution. 

The forces stimulating this growth are the storms of passing here- 
sies and the sunshine of Christian science under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. Already in Apostolic times men rose up who gave out 
suspicious declarations concerning the person of the Saviour and His 
work. St. John, an immediate disciple of Christ, wrote his gospel and 
three epistles in order to nip the false doctrines in their incipiency. 
It was these very writings of the favorite apostle that opened to us a 
wealth of information concerning the most sublime mysteries of our 
faith, which his eagle eye alone could behold in the divine sun of truth. 
Today we are almost tempted to thank these heretics, for having un- 
wittingly elicited the fourth gospel from the heart of St. John, thereby 
mightily assisting in the development of our treasure of faith. 

And invariably the grave of one heresy constituted the throne of 
another, so that the faithful divines were constantly called upon to 
mark off the confines of right belief. How often in the heat of re- 
ligious dispute the Church spoke definitely, uttered her immutable 
sentence, and hurled her terrible anathema against the heretics. 

HOW THE DOGMA GROWS. 

In this way, one dogma after the other was formally chiseled out 
in all its clearness and truth. At first the truth was shrouded in a 
hazy twilight, then came the heretics; with bold and haughty pre- 
sumption they set up their false conclusions; science then laid hold of 
the points at issue and the unedifying struggle was carried to and fro 
until the light of the Holy Spirit flashed out into the darkness and 
dispelled the mist ; the Church, the infallible court of last appeal, issued 
a binding decision. 

Down to our own times the twelve articles of the creed had to run 
the gauntlet of open dispute and controversy in rapid succession. To 
the first Christians much that was contained in their belief was known 
to them only in general outlines and in universal principles. To the 
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instructed Christian of the 20th century, however, these things are 
explained and determined even to their remotest conclusions. 

In our own day the battle of faith seems to have reached its final 
stage. While heretofore men endeavored to dislodge one or other 
block in the edifice of faith, they are now striving to undermine its 
foundation, and thus to ruin the entire structure. All infidel science 
has sworn “to wreck Christianity scientifically,” to abolish it as “an 
illusion,” “a fraud,” “a misfortune for mankind.” However, there 
will always be dauntless champions of the Christian world-idea, who 
bravely battle against these serried ranks of infidelity. But lately 
we heard the voice of Peter’s successor ringing through the world in 
the great encyclical on modernism which was launched against the 
open and secret enemies of the Church. 

All this must afford to men convincing proof that the treasure of 
faith in the Catholic Church is not a mere mouldy remnant of antiquity, 
stored away in dusty darkness. No, the flourishing tree of Catholic 
belief has grown amid storm and sunshine, for the hand of God is 
there. 

NOT AN ARBITRARY INTERPOLATION. 

The progress, the evolution, the growth of Christian truth, proceeds 
only within the confines of Christian faith—and here we come upon 
the second extreme. It would therefore be heretical to declare that 
in the course of centuries separate articles of faith were first invented 
and then added to the treasury of faith. 

Since Christ founded His Church, he also disseminated all truths 
in the world, just as God has kindled the stars in the firmament. But 
as the light of various stars required thousands of years in traveling 
to our planet, so, too, certain conclusions deduced from revealed truths 
were in process of formation for centuries before they entered into 
the common possession of Catholic Christianity. This. wonderful 
radiation of light began 1900 years ago and like a powerful electric 
reflector has guided the Church upon its long and darksome journey. 

It would then be wrong to say that, in this or that year, a certain 
Pope, in a certain council of the Church, proposed a dogma of faith 
which was not even implicitly contained within the compass of Catholic 
belief of previous times. The purpose of these decisions is merely to 
formulate in definite terms, to explain what was everywhere and at 
all times either implicitly or explicitly contained in the fundamental 
principles of our religion. 
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At present there are many questions and themes still shrouded in 
darkness that need to be brought to light. Others are further ad- 
vanced and resemble the buds of the rose-bush: the hope of the 
future! There are also blossoms that are slowly unfolding themselves 
to the light; finally we find also ripe fruits, awaiting the opportune 
moment to fall into the lap of the Church. An example of this is the 
doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Learned 
divines have so far promoted this question; the agreement of faithful 
tradition on this point is so clear that this truth has already become 
part and parcel of Christian belief, though it has not been ranked 
among the formal dogmas of the Church. If then the Church, at some 
future day, proclaims this as a dogma in a definitive and binding de- 
cision, will anyone dare say: “Something new has been introduced into 
the Church’s creed”? Men would at once answer: “Why, we have long 
been convinced of this truth!” 

If on a fair winter’s evening we at first discern but one or other 
star in the heavens, then gradually more become visible to our gaze, 
till at last the entire blue vault is studded with these fiery gems, would 
anyone doubt that the stars last appearing did not exist before? This 
splendor of the star-strewn firmament has gradually unfolded itself, 
it was there before, but hidden from our sight. 


All that has been said anent the Church’s dogmas may be summed 
up in the words of St. Vincent of Lerins: “The Church of Christ, 
the careful and zealous guardian of the doctrines entrusted to her, 
changes not the least particle of them, subtracts nothing from them, 
adds nothing to them. She seeks only by a faithful and learned ex- 
planation to determine and distinguish more minutely what has long 
been contained in her belief, but lay undeveloped in the bud; to secure 
and confirm what has already been developed and expressed, to pre- 
serve what has been defined and confirmed.” 


DOGMA SPELLS VIGOR. 


Our dogmas are “words of eternal life”, living thoughts that will 
not be exhausted in a short time like day-flies, but which penetrate into 
the soul. 

Never did thought arise more swiftly than it does today, never did 
it die more speedily. Most men write in sand; a few on wind-sped 
leaves ; others on parchment; but scareely anyone writes on the living 
heart. This is the fate of human thought in the 2oth century. Today, 
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however, amid all this mortality, there still exists a living word. A 


word that is not carved upon perishable monuments of marble, but one 
that sinks down deep into the souls of some three hundred millions of 
men. For as often as the High-priest of the Vatican speaks to man’s 
heart, the answer comes back in thrilling unison: ‘Credo, I believe.” 
All these are consoling truths calculated to convince us that the 
Catholic Church is a living Church, a Church for all ages, for all 
nations, for all characters. A Church whose doctrines are all tre- 
mendous certitudes! The unity of God—a certitude! His Trinity— 
a certitude! The Incarnation, Death and Resurrection of Christ—all 
certitudes! Our possible future destiny—heaven or hell—absolute 
certitude. Truths are fixed as are the eternal stars. From small, 
almost invisible seeds, sown by the hand of the Almighty, her dogmas 
have grown to stalwart oaks unshaken by the storms of heresy and 
unbelief. They have developed and matured without marring her 
original integrity. Jos. W. Printen, C. Ss. R. 


"TWAS EVER THUS 





“What Catholic paper do you take?” “None.” “Why?” “Haven’t 
time to read one; take more papers than I can read.” “When and 
where is the next devotion of the Forty Hours to be held?” “Don’t 
know.” “Where and when will the convention of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies meet this year?” “Couldn’t tell you.” 
“What is the Catholic population of the United States?” “Don’t 
know.” ‘“Who’s the president of the National Conference of Catholic 
Societies?” ‘Don’t know.” “Have you noticed the splendid showing 
the students of our Catholic schools, colleges, and Academies are mak- 
ing in the various Municipal, State, and Inter-state contests?” “No.” 
“Is Catholicism making any progress in the United States?” “Don’t 
know.” “What kind of Catholic are you, anyhow?” “Don’t kn—— 
that is, well you see——.”—Catholic Telegraph. 





Say to God again and again: Lord, so long as I live on this earth, 
I am always in danger of forsaking Thee and losing Thy love. When 
will it be that I quit this life, wherein I am ever offending Thee, and 
‘come to love Thee with all my soul, and unite myself to Thee, with no 
danger of losing Thee any more?—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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THE BELIEF OF THE CHURCH IN THE REAL 
PRESENCE IN THE THIRD CENTURY 





The principal writers in the third century who testified to the faith 
of the Church in the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Euchar- 
ist are: the martyr, St. Hippolytus of Rome; St. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage and martyr; and Origen of Alexandria, the most celebrated 
of the three. 

I. St. Hippolytus, who suffered a most painful martyrdom in 
the year 235, was one of the ablest writers of his century. He refers 
in one of his books to the Holy Eucharist in the following words: 
“The Word (that is, the Son of God) prepared His precious and im- 
maculate body and His blood, which are daily prepared (that is, 
offered) as a sacrifice on the mysterious divine table (altar) in com- 
memoration of that first table of the mystic divine Supper (the Lord’s 
Supper), saying: ‘Come, eat My bread and drink the wine which I 
have mingled for you.’ He hath given us His own divine flesh and 
His own precious blood to eat and drink.” 

These words of St. Hippolytus clearly denote not merely that our 
divine Saviour actually gave to His apostles at the Last Supper His 
true body and His true blood to eat and drink, but also that the very 
same was then done in the Church in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass as 
a renewal and commemoration of that which our Lord Jesus Christ 
had done at the Last Supper. This is a proof that the doctrine and 
practice of the Church in the third century was essentially the same 
as it is in our own time. 

II. Origen, one of the greatest geniuses the world has ever seen, 
was born in the year 185 at Alexandria in Egypt. His father, the 
martyr St. Leonidas, caused him from his very boyhood to study daily 
a chapter of the Bible, and to learn how to explain it. He was not 
quite seventeen years old when a violent persecution broke out and 
his father was arrested as a Christian and put to the torture to compel 
him to give up his faith. Origen was so eager for martyrdom that he 
intended to go to the pagan magistrate and publicly proclaim himself 
a Christian and thus have himself arrested and put to death for the 
faith, and so share his father’s martyrdom. But he was prevented 
from doing so by his mother who hid his clothes so well that Origen 
could not leave the house. But Origen wrote a beautiful and eloquent 
letter to his father to encourage him to suffer and die for the faith of 
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Jesus Christ. So great was Origen’s learning and ability that when 
he was only eighteen years old the Bishop of Alexandria placed him 
in charge of the Catechetical School of Alexandria, which had ac- 
quired great celebrity under the famous Clement of Alexandria. 
Origen not only kept up the renown of the school, but even greatly 
increased it by his able lectures on philosophy and religion. Not only 
Christians, but also pagans flocked to it in great numbers, even from 
distant countries, and very many were the conversions of pagans; and 
there came forth from Origen’s school many saints, martyrs, prom- 
inent bishops and priests and learned teachers. He was over sixty-five 
years old in 251 when the persecution broke out; he was imprisoned 
and courageously underwent fearful tortures for the faith, and finally 
at the end of the persecution he was set free, indeed, but his health 
was shattered and he died in consequence two or three years later. 

The authority of Origen in testifying to the faith and practice of 
the Church in his time is so weighty that no sane man can gainsay his 
testimony. In his Homily on the cure of the centurion’s servant by 
our divine Saviour he says: 

1. “When thou enjoyest the bread and beverage of life (that is, 
holy Communion), thou eatest and drinkest the body and blood of the 
Lord; then does the Lord enter under thy roof; and thou, therefore, 
humbling thyself, imitate the centurion and say: ‘Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.’ Where the Lord 
enters an unworthy recipient (communicant), He enters to pass judg- 
ment” (that is, condemnation). These words of Origen prove that the 
Christians of his days held the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
firmly believed that the words of Jesus Christ, ‘This is My body, This 
is My blood,’ were to be taken in their plain, literal sense; and that 
those who received holy Communion unworthily profaned the very 
body and blood of Jesus Christ and, as St. Paul declares, “ate and 
drank their own condemnation.” 


2. In the early days of the Church the custom in receiving the 
body of our Lord in holy Communion. was to receive it in one’s hand; 
the men received it from the celebrant in their bare hand, the women 
in their hand covered with a veil or a fine piece of linen; and in times 
of persecution they were allowed to bring the Sacred Host to their 
homes and to communicate themselves. This was, of course, not 
allowed to the catechumens, but only to the baptized. In fact, in the 
first four centuries none but the baptized were even instructed in the 
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holy Eucharist and permitted to assist at holy Mass after the Offertory. 
In the following passage from Origen, taken from one of his sermons, 
he addresses only the baptized, saying: ‘You who are wont to assist 
at the divine mysteries know how, when receiving the body of Christ, 
you preserve it with all care and veneration, lest any particle of it 
should fall down, lest any part of the consecrated gift should slip 
away, for you charge yourself as guilty of sin, if any of it falls down 
through your carelessness.” 

This wonderful reverence of the early Christians is an unquestion- 


able proof of their firm belief in the Real Presence. Similar passages 
may be found in the works of other Christian writers. 


3. In another work Origen speaks of the manna, the daily food 
which God gave the Israelites journeying for forty years in the desert 
on their way to the Promised Land, as a figure of the Holy Eucharist, 
the food which Jesus Christ gives our soul on her way to heaven, her 
Promised Land. Among other things Origen says: “Therefore the 
manna is a food figuratively; but now the flesh of the Word of God 
(Jesus Christ) is in the species (of bread) a true food, as He Him- 
self says: ‘My flesh is meat indeed.’” The contrast which Origen 
makes between the manna and the Blessed Eucharist is an evident 


proof of his belief that the flesh of Jesus Christ is really present as 
food in the Holy Eucharist. 


III. St. Cyprian was converted from paganism to Christianity by 
Cecilius, a priest of Carthage. In the course of time he was ordained 
a priest, and after a few years he became Bishop of Carthage, and 
governed his diocese with great zeal and wisdom. When the persecu- 
tion broke out in the year 251 after the Church had been left in peace 
for thirty-eight years and the number of Christians had greatly in- 
creased in the meantime, then the saying of the prophet was verified: 
“Thou hast multiplied the nation, and hast not increased the joy” 
(Is. 9, 3), for the faith, virtue and constancy of the Christians did 
not increase in the same proportion as their number. Far from it, 
for in that persecution many apostatized, especially in Northern Africa. 
Some openly apostatized, gave up the faith and actually took part in 
the idolatrous pagan rites, rather than suffer the torments of martyr- 
dom. Others even forestalled their arrest as Christians and went and 
declared themselves as pagans and offered incense to the idols. Others 
again betook themselves to the magistrates and bribed them to give 
them a certificate of having offered incense to the idols, although they 
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had not done so. When the persecution began to relax, the majority 
of these apostates, without doing any of the penances required for 
such crimes, insisted on assisting at the holy Sacrifice and partaking of 
holy Communion. Some priests were weak enough to yield to their 
demands. Moreover, a number of the apostates had obtained from 
one of the martyrs, after he had already undergone torments, and 
before his execution, a writing recommending the indulgence of the 
Church towards said apostates, and these persons insisted that, by 
virtue of said recommendation, they should be dispensed from all 
penance and be admitted at once to receiving holy Communion. St. 
Cyprian, as his duty required, did all he could by preaching and by 
writing to put an end to such abuses and profanations. He relates a 
number of examples of divine punishment over the guilty. A man 
was struck dumb immediately after his apostacy. Another apostate, 
having tasted a piece of one of the victims of the pagan sacrifices, at 
once went mad and gnawed off his own tongue. In St. Cyprian’s own 
presence an infant, that his nurse had brought to a pagan altar to taste 
of the idolatrous sacrifice, was brought to receive holy Communion, 
as was often done in the early age of the Church in the case of infants ; 
but at once, as if in great torture, it threw up the Sacred Species. An 
old woman who had apostatized fell down in convulsions in venturing to 
receive holy Communion. In his writings against the apostates, St. 
Cyprian declares that “these people assail the body of the Lord; they 
do violence to His body and blood; and now with their hands (in 
which the Holy Eucharist is placed) and mouth they sin far more 
against the Lord than when they denied Him” (that is, apostatized). 

The belief in the Real Presence can hardly be more strongly or 
more clearly expressed. By receiving holy Communion unworthily, 
says St. Cyprian, those apostates attack and do violence to the Lord 
Himself ; but this they could not do unless the Lord’s body and blood 
are really and substantially present in the Holy Eucharist. Moreover, 
how could an unworthy Communion be a greater crime than the denial 
of Jesus Christ through fear of torment, if the Saviour’s true body 
and true blood are not really present in the Holy Eucharist? 

In another work St. Cyprian gives an explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. In explaining the petition: “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” St. Cyprian says: ‘We beg our bread, that is, Christ Himself, 
that He may be given to us every day, in order that we, who remain 
and live in Christ, may not recede from His sanctification and His 
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body.” By these words St. Cyprian asserts his belief in the Real 
Presence, and that he considers the holy Eucharist as the daily nourish- 
ment of our soul, and as a necessary means to keep our soul in sanctifi- 
cation, that is, in the state of grace, and preserve it as a living member 
of the body of Christ, that is, of the Church, of which Jesus Himself 
is the head and we are the members. Do not these words of St. 
Cyprian remind us of our late Holy Father Pius X who so strenuously 
recommends to us all daily holy Communion? 

St. Cyprian in the next persecution could have concealed himself, 
but he would not and was therefore apprehended and in the year 258 
suffered martyrdom by being beheaded for the faith he had so zeal- 
ously upheld and defended. 

FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


JUST A HINT ABOUT THE DEVIL 





ST. JOHN VIII, 43-45. 

Did you ever hold a shell to your ear? I do not mean those terrible 
Krupp or Skoda shells, but the harmless ones you can find on the 
ocean beach or the lake shore. You heard those strange sounds as of 
waves that were roaring and sighing and moaning and dying; and it 
seemed so distant and constant and sad. Probably, too, as a boy or 
girl you were told that that was the very sound of the water in which 
the shell was born; and that the sound was treasured in its homesick 
heart wherever it was carried. But as you grew older, a little reflec- 
tion convinced you that the sound could not come from the deep ocean 
itself ; but was due to the peculiar shape of the shell and the currents 
of air playing on the sound-chamber. 


Well, there is another kind of shells, murmuring, too; but murmuring of 
things unseen, of things beyond the grave. And when you listen to their 
message you wonder whether it comes from that boundless ocean of eternal 
Truth, from Our Lord Himself; or whether it is only the fitful breeze of earthly 
thought, the vagaries of an idle brain. Such shells are the books and papers 
and pulpits and platforms. You cannot help hearing their tireless chatter. 
Is that the truth of Christ; or only common air, the folly of earth? Just try 
one instance. Of late there was much talk of the devil. Here is one shell that 
is murmuring something about him. It is the Encyclopedia Brittanica. This is 
the summary of a lengthy article: “But whether this power is personal, or how 
far it reaches the human will, or again whether there is a . . . kingdom of 
demons with a prince of demons or the devil at their head, and how far such a 
kingdom has any relation to human destiny, are all questions that must be held 
to be very unsettled, or maintained with very doubtful confidence in any section 
of the Christian Church.” What voice is that? Is it Christ’s? Try another 
shell. Recently an assembly was held in one of our eastern states, where men 
of education met to discuss religious matters. They, too, came to speak of the 
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devil; and what were the voices heard? Some insisted that his name must be 
erased from the Bible, from books of ritual and from prayer-books. What 
voice is that? Is it Our Lord’s? It is easy to make a test and listen to Our 
Lord’s own words on the subject. Here is a little passage. 


Such children: 43-44a. “Why do you not know my speech? Be- 
cause you cannot hear my word. You are of your father the devil; 
and the desires of your father you will do.” That is an interesting 
question. It concerns us even nowadays. Then let us look a little 
closer at it. By “speech” He means rather his manner of speaking. 
We often say of a person: He speaks like a professor; or such a 
one speaks like an army-officer. So the Jews should have recognized 
Our Lord: by His manner of speech. 


They should have discovered in Him one who speaks like the accredited 
messenger of God, like the very Son of God. You may demur at this and 
object that the Jews did recognize Him by His manner of speaking, for they 
often exclaimed: “He does not teach like our Scribes and Pharisees, but as one 
having power.” Besides, in v. 30 of this same chapter, we read: “When He 
spoke these things many believed in Him.” Quite true. But that only proves 
one thing: it is not enough to believe Our Lord on one point or another; not 
enough to believe Him once in a while. We must believe Him in all things 
and all the time. And here the faith of those Jews failed. Recall the incident 
in ch. II, v. 23: “Now when he was at Jerusalem at the Pasch, upon the 
festival day, many believed in His name, seeing His signs which He did. But 
Jesus did not trust Himself unto them, for that He knew all men.” Yes, He 
knew that fickle and changeful faith of theirs only too well. So, too, in our 
present chapter; their faith of v. 30 is followed by v. 37: “You seek to kill 
Me, because My word hath no place in you.” In the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding (ch. VI) we notice how some of His disciples, who certainly had be- 
lieved in Him heretofore, suddenly desert Him. Our Lord broached the mystery 
of the Eucharist. They found that one saying too hard; and then “went back, 
and walked no more with Him.” (vv. 61 and 67.) Such conduct cannot be called 
faith; it is foolish credulity. Faith is grounded on the infallible word of Our 
Lord; such credulity is founded on our private opinion as opposed to a clear 
statement of Our Lord. We have heard it said that we must revise our faith 
and keep abreast of the times. But we also heard it said by Our Lord Himself: 
that heaven and earth may pass away, but His word would never pass away. 
But whence comes this itching to change, this fickleness? Because “you cannot 
hear My word.” They do not recognize the majesty of His manner, the power 
of His address simply because they will not give His discourses a fair hearing. 
On the contrary: they cannot bear to listen to Him. “You cannot,” is a force- 
ful term. Is it at all possible that men should be so mastered by disgust, by 
loathing for His word, that they simply cannot bear to hear it? Only one 
thing can make it possible; and that is the abuse of freewill. Thus we come 
down to bedrock. Only so is the mystery of unbelief finally solved. They 
could easily recognize His manner of speaking, they could listen to His word; 
but they will not do so; they have deliberately resolved not to do so. Our 
English words do not bring this out so clearly, for we merely read: “the desires 
of your father you will do.” But in the Greek we meet a verb that shows the 
meaning of that little word: “will.” According to the Greek, Our Lord says 
that they are determined to do the desires of their father. The case is clear 
enough; His miracles are wrought in view of all; so that He could bid the 
disciples of John: “Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen.” 
His worst enemies had to admit the evidence of His miracles; and yet they 
would not believe in Him. It was no fault on Our Lord’s part; but all the 
fault lay in their wills. You remember the case of Lazarus. Our Lord brought 
him back to life and what impression did it make on His enemies? Just open 
the Gospel of St. John, ch. XI, v. 47, “The chief priests therefore and the 
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Pharisees gathered a council and said: What do we, for this man doth many 
miracles? If we let Him alone, all will believe in Him.” They had no doubts 
at all; and yet they determined not to believe Him. They had no answer but 
murder, dastardly murder. Turn over to the twelfth chapter, v. 10: “But the 
chief priests thought to kill Lazarus also, because many of the Jews by reason 
of him went away and believed in Jesus.” Nor is this an exception in their way 
of acting. Even in the Gospel of St. Mathew we see how they observe the same 
tactics: “Then he saith to the man (who had a withered hand): Stretch forth 
thy hand. And he stretched it forth, and it was restored to health even as the 
other. And the Pharisees, going out, made a consultation against Him how 
they might destroy Him.” Their reason could not deny his arguments; only 
their wicked will was obstinate: they insisted on doing the desires of their 
father. And who could this be? If any doubt remains, Our Lord’s words are 
direct enough to dissipate them: “You are of your father the devil.’ The 
resemblance in moral nature makes them his children; they do his will. This 
may be true of them in a general way as we read in the first epistle of St. John: 
“He that committeth sin is of the devil” (III, 8). But Our Lord is going to 
prove a very special and close resemblance in their case. 


Such a father, 44b: “He was a murderer from the beginning and 
he stood not in the truth, because truth is not in him; when he speak- 
eth a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar and the father there- 
of.” That name must have been familiar to His hearers, for Our Lord 
refers to it so often. We may also recognize an echo of his earnest- 
ness in the frequency with which His apostles dwell on it in their 
writings. 


The same being is known by different names, such as Satan, the demon, 
Beelzebub, the Tempter, the Enemy, the impure spirit, Belial. A fair instance 
of this use of various names for the same being is found in the Book of 
Apocalypse: “And that great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, who is 
called the devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world” (XII, 20). All the 
devil’s agency is characterized by one single word: “The Evil One” (Mt. XIII, 
19, 38, etc.). He appears as the personal enemy of Our Lord Himself. Long 
ago, amid the trees and flowers of paradise, the first prophecy was spoken. It 
was then that Our Lord was pointed out as the future Saviour, who was to 
crush the serpent’s head. No sooner did He open His public career, then we 
meet the devil lying in wait for Him in the loneliness of the desert, where Our 
Lord was spending those forty days in prayer and fasting. His temptation fails. 
But how often did He not confront the Saviour again in the case of those pos- 
sessed persons from whom the impure spirit was driven? It was Satan who 
stole into the heart of Judas and induced him to form his plot of betrayal 
(St. John VI, 71). And when He was to be sentenced to death, Our Lord 
spoke those words so simple and yet so dreadful: “But this is your hour and 
the power of darkness” (St. Luke XXII, 53). The devil appears as the enemy 
of Christ’s kingdom, of the little flock which He had so patiently gathered 
around, and of those yet to come to Him. In the parable of the seed that was 
sown, the devil picks the seed of grace from the hearts of men. In the parable 
of the Cockle and the Wheat it is the devil who slinks about at dead of night 
sowing the false grain. Even when once forced from the souls of poor sinners, 
he will return to the charge and will call seven other devils worse than himself 
to insure the success of his plan. Above all, it is the devil’s plan to secure the 
downfall of those who labor for Our Lord in the spread and preservation of 
His kingdom. We remember how He warns the Apostles so sadly on the eve 
of His capture: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you that 
he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not” 
(St. Luke XXII, 32). So, too, we read how gladly St. Paul would have gone to 
console the infant church in Thessalonika; and yet he complains that Satan has 
always crossed his plans. But the devil vents his rage not only on the Church in 
general, not only on the Apostles and their successors, but even the humblest 
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lamb in the flock of Christ must beware of his toils. Our Lord describes Satan 
as the prince of this world and then consistently warns -against the dangers of 
this world which will ever hate His disciples. St. Peter pictures his strength 
and savage rage in the metaphor of the roaring lion going about seeking whom 
he may devour. St. Paul puts us on our guard against the cunning foe who 
may surprise us in the winsome garb of an angel of light. This duel between 
the powers of good and evil will go on till the end of time and then victory will 
crown the standard of the cross. That victory is already assured. It was the 
object of Our Lord’s coming to earth: “For this purpose the Son of God 
appeared that He might destroy the works of the devil.” Then will come that 
word of irresistible curse: “Depart from me you cursed into everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” Thus to erase the devil’s 
name from Holy Writ would be almost as thorough-going a destruction as to 
rip the binding from a book. God could have created other worlds on other 
plans; He could have chosen other means and ways of redemption; but once 
He chose the present order of events we must abide by the record given us in 
the Bible. And here we can trace the presence of a personal being; a being 
endowed with mind and will; a mind cunning and astute, and a will obstinately 
fixed on sin; a being who is the enemy of God and man. 


Special Traits. Truly a murderer is the demon who brought to 
our earth the curse of death with its long retinue of accompanying 
labors and pains. Every child now sees looming up before him the 
vision of the serpent in paradise; and then the angry God uttering 
those awful words: “Dust thou art and into dust shalt thou return” 
(Genesis III, 19). Ruefully we dream of the happiness that would 
have been ours had Satan not succeeded. “God created man incor- 
ruptible; to the image of his own likeness he made him; but by the 
envy of the devil, death came into the world’ (Wisdom II, 23). 


__ Only Satan and sin gave birth to such a fearful monster; for God had 
intended that His children should live happy first in Paradise and then in 
heaven: “Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world and by sin 
death, and so death passed upon all men, in whom all have sinned” (Rom. V, 
12). And now His hearers were plotting His death; no wonder, He calls them 
children of Satan. Also a liar is he. For was it not by a lie that he deceived 
Eve; assuring her: “No, you shall not die the death”? So, too, when he 
gradually won mankind away from the worship of the one true God and plunged 
all nations into the most debasing idolatry, he succeeded in establishing an 
empire of lies on earth. St. Paul thus summarizes the worship of those heathen 
nations, “Who changed the truth of God into a lie; and worshiped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for ever” (Rom. I, 25). 
Through all those centuries that passed before the coming of Christ, heathenism 
groaned under this despotism of blood and deception. A little reading will 
bring to mind all the incredible myths woven into that sham religion; all the 
sinful customs and laws sanctioned by the gods who were often the patterns of 
basest vices. And often have we heard of the human sacrifices that were 
offered in the most enlightened lands. Alas, and even nowadays the double 
trait of Satan’s empire is still abroad. All that confused medley of new fangled 
cults that spring into being, all that Babel of confused and contradicting sects 
must bear on its brow the seal of untruth. In the wake of such a colossal lie 
must follow the empire of blood. And how often do we hear men encourage, 
nowadays, the slaughter of innocent little children; not indeed on the altars of 
the gods; but as a sacrifice to the modern god of lust and pleasure. The demon 
does not stand in the truth; nor can he permit others to do so. 


Does He mean it? v. 45: “But if I say the truth you believe me 
not.” In these few words we note a threefold contrast: in the per- 
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sons, in the message, and in its acceptance on the part of the hearers. 
The persons contrasted are Christ himself and the devil. They are 
the opposite poles of being: one is God Blessed forever; the other is 
the rebel doomed to hell forever. The message of Christ is truth, and 
purest truth; that of the devil is untruth. And how are they accepted? 


The devil is received with open hearts and his desires are readily fulfilled. 
But Our Lord is refused a hearing. We have met this warning on a previous 
occasion: “I am come in the name of my Father and you receive me not; if 
another shall come in his own name, him you will receive” (St. John V, 43): 
In fact, the later history of Israel was one long series of misery and calamities. 
And amid all their wars and wretchedness we see them bowing to men who 
falsely claimed to be the Messias. So, too, nowadays; when men refuse to 
believe in Our Lord it is not lack of faith that prompts them to such a step; for 
we see those same men running in the wake of any one who poses as a leader. 
They will follow him into wildest and weirdest fancies. Or they will pretend to 
believe Our Lord and yet their faith only amounts to a selection of a few 
— that suit their fancy. So they are become the arbiters of truth and final 
judges. 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


ALWAYS AT HOME 





You will find that all the Saints were enamoured of the devotion 
to the most Blessed Sacrament. And with reason; for it is impossible 
to find on earth a more precious gem, or a treasure more worthy of 
all our love, than Jesus in the most holy Sacrament. Certainly, 
amongst all devotions, after that of receiving the Sacraments, that of 
adoring Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament holds the first place, is the 
most pleasing to God, and the most useful to ourselves. 


Do not, then, refuse to begin this devotion; and forsaking the 
conversation of men, dwell each day, from this time forward, for at 
least half an hour during early Mass, or for a quarter of an hour 
during the day, in some church, in the presence of Jesus Christ under 
the sacramental species. “Taste and see how sweet is the Lord” (Ps. 
33, 9). Only try this devotion and by experience you will see the 
great benefit that you will detive from it. 

Be assured that the time you will thus spend with devotion before 
this most divine Sacrament will be the most profitable to you in life, 
and the source of your greatest consolation in death and in eternity. 
You must also be aware that in a quarter of an hour’s prayer spent in 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, you will perhaps gain more 
than in all the spiritual exercises of the day. It is true, that in every 
place God hears the petitions of those who pray to Him, having 
promised to do so: “Ask and you shall receive” (Jno. XVI, 24) ; yet 
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the disciple tells us that Jesus dispenses His graces in greater abun- 
dance to those who visit Him in the Most Holy Sacrament. And 
where, indeed, did holy souls make their most beautiful resolutions 
except prostrate before the holy altar? And be assured that Jesus 
Christ finds means to console a soul that remains with a recollected 
spirit before the Most Blessed Sacrament, far beyond what the world 
can do with all its feasts and pastimes. 

Oh, how sweet a joy it is to converse familiarly with Jesus Christ, 
who is there for the express purpose of listening to and graciously 
hearing those who pray to Him; to ask His pardon for the displeasure 
we have caused Him; to represent our wants to Him as a friend does 
to a friend in whom he places all his confidence; to ask Him for His 
graces, for His love, for His kingdom; but, above all, what a heaven 
it is there to remain making acts of love toward that Lord who is on 
the altar burning with love for us. 


But why should we say more? “Taste and see.” Make the trial 
during vacation. St. ALpHonsus Licuort. 


THE IRON CUSPIDOR 





’Twas one of those beautiful nights we often see in our climate, 
that come between winter and spring, with the tang and bracing qual- 
ity of the one and the mildness of the other. The waxing moon was 
nearly half full, but behaving much better than many a one in the 
same condition, for she held her course steadily among the stars and 
queened it right royally over her willing subjects, the magnificent 
Orion, Castor and Pollux, and Sirius the Dog in the south, with 
Charles’ Wain, the ever faithful Pole-star, and King Cepheus in the 
north—all now somewhat dimmed, as was eminently proper, in the 
royal presence. 

The air seemed to descend from those illimitable cisterns above, for 
it was clear and cool, as it entered the lungs, like rare old Amontillado, 
producing the same tonic effect, too, stimulating the heart to drive the 
blood through the arteries with renewed vigor, making life a very joy. 

Father Woodbridge had thrown his cloak about his shoulders and, 
with his beads between his fingers, was slowly pacing to and fro on 
the garden walk, paying his tribute of praise to Our Blessed Lady and 
drinking in the quiet beauty of the scene. This was a favorite haunt 
of his beneath the old sycamores with their black trunks and branches 
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silhouetted against the bright sky, and here, far back from the busy 
street, he could walk and talk with God without fear of interruption. 


There was a slight frown on his brow, however, in spite of his 
prayerful demeanor, for, in coming out of the house onto the garden 
walk, he had stumbled over the iron cuspidor belonging to the library, 
which the housekeeper through forgetfulness had left outside the door. 
It annoyed him to have things out of place, and he resolved to give 
the housekeeper a little calling down, as he shoved it aside with his 
foot. What trifles, at times, in the providence of God play a most 
important role in our daily lives. But tonight there was a heavier 
weight upon his heart. Mrs. Steinkop had called shortly before supper 
and, with tears streaming down her cheeks and sobs in her throat, had 
told him a sad story about her boy Michael. “Father,” she said, “he’s 
gone to the bad completely. He’s a loafer, a saloon-rat. I positively 
believe that the Devil has taken bodily possession of him. And to 
add the last drop of bitterness to my cup he’s gone and joined a Social- 
ist club. They hold their meetings nightly over there in Brady’s saloon. 
And, Father, they rail at the church and the Pope, and bishops and 
priests. And they talk about blowing up the City Hall and ‘leveling 
society.’ Oh, Father, they’re perfect anarchists; and, just to think, 
that my boy should have come to that, my boy whom I carried on my 
heart and nourished at my breasts. We've never had an apostate in 
our family. My ancestors were driven out of Germany by the Luth- 
erans. This morning at two o’clock he came home. I was sitting in 
the dark waiting for him, saying my beads. He wasn’t drunk. Father, 
he could walk straight. He found the keyhole in an instant. I have 
heard him come in many a time when he would have to scratch for 
five or ten minutes around the door before finding the keyhole. Not 
so this morning, but he had the Devil in him. There was a baleful look 
in his eyes, and, Father, when he found me waiting up for him he 
cursed me. Yes, me, his mother, for the first time. And when I re- 
minded him of the days of his childhood, when he was innocent and 
good, and his first communion, he sneered and told me the ‘priests 
ought all to be hanged.’” Here the poor woman broke down in a 
storm of sobs. Father Woodbridge comforted her as best he could. 
And now under the silent stars this very rosary he was saying was 
going up to Heaven for this wayward boy. 


Then that other one, Charlie Mulligan, that poor weak, deluded 
creature, another victim of the saloon. How often had he not taken 
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the pledge only to break it at the first temptation? How many posi- 
tions had not Father Woodbridge obtained for him, only to see him 
ignominiously discharged, on account of drink. And the scamp had 
found his way into the heart of the finest girl in the parish, Bessie 
Scanlan, whose father was a high officer in the Total Abstinence 
Society. She simply wouldn’t believe anything bad about Charlie. 
“T’ll reform him, never fear,” she would say to the priest. “He'll do 
anything for me.” ‘Well, then, get busy and reform him,” Father 
Woodbridge would exclaim in disgust. ‘“You’re not the first woman 
that has deluded herself with that idea. If religion and God can’t 
reform him neither can you.” That very afternoon Charlie and his 
father had had a stormy scene and Mr. Mulligan, in his anger and 
disgust, had called his boy a “bum,” a “loafer,” an “eater of free 
lunches,” a “disgrace to his church and his family,” and finally ended 
by ordering him out of the house. The boy went out meekly enough 
and then went aimlessly around the streets. Had he had any money 
in his pocket he would have drowned his trouble in drink, as so many 
poor fools do, but he hadn’t a cent. At last he stopped in front of the 
church, irresolute. Something urged him to go in and have a talk 
with Father Woodbridge. “But, no, he’s utterly disgusted with me. 


Shall I jump into the river? No, there’s no use going to hell over it. 
I’d better try again. I will.” 


There were two entranzes to the priest’s house, one on each side of 
the church. The one to the north was for the people. The one to the 
south was private and the gate was generally locked. But, by some 
strange chance this evening, Charlie found it open when he essayed to 
enter. He walked slowly in the shadow of the church towards the 
priest’s house. As he neared it he saw the priest walking slowly to 
and fro on the garden walk. He stopped, and now, for the first time, 
it occurred to him that he should not be entering by that walk at all. 
He should have gone up on the other side and rung the door bell. 
What would Father Woodbridge think? He was somewhat punctilious. 
He resolved to beat a retreat and go up on the other side. As he 
formed this resolution he saw the priest stop suddenly and speak to a 
man who approached on the opposite side. “Who are you and what 
do you want?” exclaimed the priest. “I want you, d—n you, and I'll 
get you, too!” replied the dark figure, and with that began a fearful 
struggle. The man was young and agile. Father Woodbridge had 
passed the zenith, and his salad days were over and gone. He darted 
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between the trees, the assassin in close pursuit, brandishing a long, 
gleaming knife. Charlie was rooted to the spot. He could neither 
yell nor move. His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth; so terrible 
was the tragedy being enacted before his eyes, in the pale moonlight. 
Clearly, the man was gaining on his victim, but Father Woodbridge 
was a clever dodger and managed to keep the trees between himself 
and his pursuer. But, in such an unequal contest, age must go to the 
wall. He was already panting with exhaustion and his breath was 
beginning to come quick and fast. At last, as if goaded on by some 
preternatural agency, the assassin made a desperate leap and Charlie 
could see the gleam of the knife as he made a quick pass at his victim. 
Father Woodbridge, however, was too quick, and with a dexterous 
movement, like the Spanish bull fighters, he threw his cloak around the 
arms and head of the baffled man, who, with muttered curses, paused 
to extricate himself from its folds. The priest embraced his oppor- 
tunity to run as quickly as he could for the door of the house. The 
murderer, however, was soon in quick pursuit, gaining at every step. 
Just then Charlie came to himself. In an instant he had reached the 
shadow of the house, near the door, looking intently for some weapon, 
a stick, a brick, anything, to head off the assassin and distract his atten- 
tion. He spied the cuspidor standing by the wall. He grasped it by 
the edge. Aha! ’Twas as heavy as lead. The priest had now reached 
the door and was fumbling at the door-knob. One instant and he will 
be safe. But the assassin realizes this, too. His prey is about to 
escape him. He makes one final, superhuman effort. One instant 
more and he will plunge the cold steel into the back of his victim. But 
suddenly, as he darts past him, Charlie swings the cuspidor, and with 
an unerring aim, it strikes the wretched man above the right ear. He 
topples over, with a groan, and the knife clatters down some feet away 
on the brick walk. 

“Are you hurt, Father?” says Charlie, rushing to the priest, who 
had sunk down panting upon the door step. “No—but—one— instant 
—and—he—would—have—got—me.” “Father, I fear I’ve killed him.” 
They both knelt by the side of the unconscious man. “God of 
Heaven,” cried Father Woodbridge, looking up, “it’s Mike Kleinkop! 
Poor, unhappy man! This will be the death of his mother!” 

They tenderly staunched the blood, which was slowly oozing from 
an ugly cut on Mike’s head, and both accompanied him, in the ambu- 


lance, to St. Jacob’s Hospital. Here he lingered many days and 
Father Woodbridge hardly ever left his side. _ 
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At last, one morning, as the bright March sun was streaming into 
the room, gilding with splendor the walls and bed and throwing a halo 
of glory around the pale face, Father Woodbridge and Mrs. Kleinkop, 
sad-eyed, watching by the bed, Mike opened his eyes. 

“Where am I?” he feebly murmured. “Here, my boy, among 
friends. Here’s your mother and here am I, Father Woodbridge. 
Don’t you know us?” 

“You, Father Woodbridge!” he murmured, and gazed long and 
intently at the priest’s face. “God be thanked! I thought I had killed 
you. Or was it only a horrid dream?” 

“Well, Mike, my boy,” said Father Woodbridge smilingly, “you 
see you didn’t kill me. So, put it out of your head. Here’s your 
mother.” Mrs. Kleinkop bent over and kissed her boy’s forehead. 
“Oh! Mother!” said Mike, and looked up wistfully into his mother’s 
eyes, who was weeping softly as she gazed at him. “Mother,” he 
whispered, “I thought I had killed him; I know I started out to do it.” 
“No, my boy, God protected His priest. And it was not my boy that 
tried to do so dastardly a deed; it was the demon those bad men put 
into him.” 

Mike lingered a few days longer. After receiving from Father 
Woodbridge the repeated assurance of his full forgiveness at last, 
while the Angelus bell was ringing, his soul went out, in the gloaming, 
fortified by all the rites of the church, to meet his Judge. 

His mother did not long survive him. But, as she bent over his 
coffin, she was heard to murmur again and again, “I’d rather see him 
here, in his coffin, a million times, than to know him an anarchist.” 

Charlie Mulligan became Father Woodbridge’s sexton and secre- 
tary, at a modest salary. He never after touched a drop of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. A year later he married Bessie Scanlan, at a Solemn High 
Mass, Father Woodbridge officiating. 

To this day Father Woodbridge has not given the housekeeper 
that calling down about the cuspidor. And, by the way, that’s it there 
on the mantel with that lovely poinsettia blooming in it. 


W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


The fool mother who allows her sixteen-year sissy to float around 
the town joyriding all hours of the night with a counterfeit sport with 
a weak mind and weaker morals, opens the door to allow sin, shame, 
and disgrace to enter her home.—Billy Sunday. 
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“THOU FOOL, THIS NIGHT THEY SHALL DEMAND THY 
SOUL OF THEE” 





There was one man who refused to make the mission. He was 
the richest farmer in the parish. He had nothing against the church 
or the Priest, but he had so much of this world’s goods that he had 
no time to think of the next. The pastor had asked him to attend 
the mission, but he said: “That is impossible. I have contracted to 
ship two car-loads of cattle, and four car-loads of wheat this week, 
and that will take every moment of my time.” His farm was situated 
about a mile from the town, on the road that passes the church. 
Every day we saw his teams, from four to six of them, going to and 
fro to bring his wheat to the cars. On Saturday, he and his men 
went by with a drove of cattle that he was to ship to the city. On 
Sunday we had the solemn close of the mission, even then he did not 
come to church; he had to take advantage of the day of rest to catch 
some buyer or seller whom he could not find during the week. On 
Monday morning, before leaving the place, we had the usual service 
for the deceased members of the parish. The Mass and sermon had 
just concluded, and the people were filing out of the church, when 
this rich farmer was seen driving along the road with the old horse 
and buggy which he usually took when he went down to the railroad 
yards to oversee the shipping of his grain. Just as he passed before 
the door of the church, the people noticed that his body gave a lurch 
and remained leaning against the bows of the buggy. “What is the 
mater with Mr. X?” they said. “He surely has not been visiting the 
saloon. He is too busy making money to indulge in such things.” 

The horse, which had been jogging along in its usual slow trot, 
feeling no pull on the reins, soon slackened into a walk, and finally 
wandered to the side of the road, and began to eat grass. The people 
looked at this sight in wonder, for, of all persons in the world, he was 
the last to stop idly at the roadside while there was business to be 
done and money to be made. Out of sheer curiosity, a few of them 
strolled down to where the buggy was standing. He was dead. At 
the moment that his bady gave that lurch on passing before the church 
door—at that same moment a heart-stroke had ushered him into 
eternity. The man who was too busy to make the mission and attend 
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to the wants of his soul was called away by the great Master of life 
and death, at the very time when he was busiest, when his affairs were 
most in need of his superintendence. He had left behind every cent 
of the money he had labored so hard to acquire, and had taken with 
him only his sins and the few good deeds he had performed. He was 
like the man in the Gospel who planned so carefully what he would 
do with his riches, but just when his plans were finished, God said: 
“Thou fool, this night they shall demand thy soul of thee.” 


INGERSOLL STRUCK AWAY CRUTCHES 





Robert G. Ingersoll was seated one morning in a Washington hotel, 
when a senator coming in said: 

“Mr. Ingersoll, I saw a sad thing a moment ago. While a man 
was struggling across a crowded street on crutches, I saw another 
man strike the crutches away from him.” 

Ingersoll arose, with fingers twitching and eyes flashing, and said: 

“T should like to see the man. I would punish him!” 

The senator put his hand on Ingersoll’s shoulder and said: 

“That is what you have been trying to do for years; striking away 


the crutches of people, the support of people in sorrow, the support 
of people in temptation!” 


THE HOLY FATHER 





One of the rules of etiquette at the Vatican forbids the Pope to 
wear a watch. But despite the fact of having been often reminded of 
this rule, Pius X persisted in carrying an old nickel Waterbury. 

A French Bishop, when visiting the Vatican, expressed a wish to 
own the curious time-piece of which he had heard and in return offered 
the Pope a beautifully jeweled watch, a present from his diocese. The 
Pope carefully examined the French Bishop’s watch, and then placed 
his own five-franc one in his pocket, saying: “I cannot accept your 
generous offer, for this little bauble is very dear, indeed, to me. I held 
it in my hand, watching my dear mother’s life ebbing away in her last 
illness.” 


When a fool is unable to disprove the assertions of a wise man 
he can at least call him an idiot—E-xchange. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY ORATION 





“The hearts of kings are in the hands of God,’—so, too, are the 
hearts of presidents and senators and aldermen. God’s arm is not 
shortened; He can at will permit wicked men to become legislators 
and permit honest legislators to make foolish and hurtful laws; on 
the other hand, He can prevent bad men from coming into power and 
from abusing the power they possess. 

The sins of the people are likely to move Him to do the former; 
their good works will appease His anger and induce Him to do the 
latter. Hence it is a duty, not only of charity, but of patriotism as 
well, to pray for our country and its rulers, and to do penance for 
our own sins and the sins of our fellow citizens. Too many, even 
among good Catholics, divorce patriotism from faith. Too many for- 
get that the ballot is controlled more by God than by the voter. If 
more of our people would take this thought for their Fourth of July 
consideration, we could look with less apprehension to the coming 
campaign. Fire crackers never saved a nation from decadence but 
prayer and penance often did. 


VACATION 





Vacation! Sweet word to weary minds and tired hands! Vacation 
comes from the Latin word vacare, to be free from. To be free from 
work, in order to build up the body and refresh the mind. To be 
free from care in the sweet forgetfulness of innocent enjoyments in 
order later on to return with renewed vigor to the round of daily 
duties. 

Not, to be free from religious obligations, to miss Mass and neglect 
prayer. Not, to be free from the laws of modesty in words, in dress, 
in amusements, in demeanor. Not, to be free from the laws of pro- 
priety, to take or allow undue liberties with acquaintances of a day. 
Not, to be free from the law of prudence, to rush blindly into deadly 
dangers to body and soul. 

Vacation in the true sense is a blessing, in the wrong sense a 
crime. 
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J. J. HILL 





“Jim” Hill built a railroad to the Pacific ocean and laid up a few 
hundred million dollars that he enjoyed for a brief space, and his name 
is on every lip. The humble lay sister, who died the same day, built 
a road to heaven and laid up incalculable treasures that will endure 
forever, and not so much as a word is printed of her. Just another 
proof that there must one day be a General Judgment to teach us true 
values and to clear up the muddle we blunderers make here below. 


CATHOLIC HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 





At mention of the charitable work of caring for the sick and 
wounded in hospitals, the picture that comes involuntarily to the mind 
of every one, be he Catholic or non-Catholic, is that of the modest, 
gentle, untiring, self-sacrificing Sister. Wherever we go, in the icy 
North or the burning Tropics, in the centres of civilization or the hut 
villages of the savage, wherever there is sickness and suffering, the 
Catholic Sister is there, ready to administer Christ-like consolation and 
intelligent relief to all. Our country is no exception, as the thousands 
of Hospital Sisters will show. They made their beginnings in the 
midst of poverty and privations, in the face of difficulties that would 
have daunted the bravest man. They spread and throve in spite of 
these difficulties and this poverty, until today every Catholic can point 
with pride to the Catholic hospitals that dot the land. 

The pioneer days of Catholic hospitals in this country are over. 
Now has come the stage of organization and the striving after the 
highest efficiency. The great factor towards this end is the “Catholic 
Hospital Association.” The Association held its second annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, June 7, 8, and 9. The Most Rev. Archbishop was 
the soul of the meeting. His zeal was caught by the hundreds of 
delegates (mostly Hospital Sisters) from all parts of the country. 
Practical results, far above those of most conventions, were accom- 
plished. Singleness of purpose was the secret of this great success. 
The single object was to secure prime efficiency in Catholic Hospitals 
by intelligent “team-work.” Able papers were read and discussed by 
the leaders of Catholic Hospital work on the “nature, necessity, and 
value of team-work in the Hospital,” on what the Physician, the Sister, 
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the Interne, the Nurse, the Patient, and the Chaplain should contribute 
to “team work.” 

The signs indicate that the time is not far distant when every 
Catholic Hospital in the country will belong to this organization, which 
will then give to one of the highest forms of Christian charity the 
highest possible degree of efficiency. 


WASTEFULNESS 





The public press is protesting against the wastefulness of hotel 
guests who put more sugar in their coffee than they need and leave it 
undissolved in the bottom of the cup. It is probable that not more 
than one in a thousand ever realized that hundreds of tons of sugar 
are wasted in this way, and that not one in a million ever realized that 
he was wronging others thereby. If asked to abstain from this wilful 
waste, they would probably reply: “I paid for this meal, and it’s no- 
body’s business how I take it!” 

The trouble is that we are too self-centered. A little more atten- 
tion to economy in this and other matters would go far towards lower- 
ing the high cost of living that is pressing so sorely on the wage- 
earners of America. The Great War is teaching economy to the 
nations of Europe. Germany has passed a law forbidding anyone to 
peel potatoes before they are boiled, with the result that thousands of 
bushels are daily saved to the empire. 


WEASEL WORDS 





While “Teddy” lives, there is no fear of English becoming a dead 
language. His latest addition to the Anglo-Saxon tongue is the ex- 
pression “weasel words,’—words out of which all force and meaning 
have been extracted, leaving them like the dry carcass of the weasel’s 
victim. 

This is the age and country, not only of weasel words, but of 
weasel religions, weasel doctrines, and weasel dogmas. The Catholic 
Church alone presents doctrines and dogmas that furnish strong meat 
for hungry souls. When she speaks of the divinity of Christ, of the 
inspiration of Scripture, of Redemption, Grace, and Eternity, of sin, 
judgment, heaven, and hell, she does not tolerate temporizing inter- 


pretations that would suck all sense and meaning from those eternal 
truths. 
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WIRE TAPPING 





The daily press, in reporting the wire-tapping activities of Mayor 
Mitchell of New York, has allowed so many insinuations against the 
integrity of honest men to creep into their columns that a brief state- 
ment of facts will be beneficial to our readers. 

The anti-Catholic conspiracy, netting New York as well as the rest 
of the country, has invariably found the charitable work of the Church 
standing like a stone wall in its path. Spread, as it would, blood- 
curdling yarns about the cruelty of the Roman Church, the wickedness 
of priests and sisters, the machinations of the Pope, honest Americans 
persisted in using their eyes and their ears. “We prefer,” they say, 
“to believe what we can see and hear rather than the ugly reports 
spread by secret organizations that dread the light. We see that there 
is no existing body that does so much to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor and the afflicted as the Catholic Church. We cannot believe that 
the people who stint and save in order to contribute to the support of 
the orphan, the sick, and abandoned old age, nor the men and women 
who sacrifice all the pleasures of life, nay life itself, for the same holy 
cause, can be guilty of the charges hurled at them from the ambush 
of dark-lantern lodges. Catholic charity shows us that anti-Catholic 
charges are lies.” 

In the face of this fact it can be readily seen that nothing would 
be more tenderly welcomed by these same lodges than some spurious 
accusation against the disinterestedness of Catholic charity. Mayor 
Mitchell is a politician of the type that tries everything that will bring 
in the ballots. In his mind’s eye he saw the solid phalanx of anti- 


‘Catholic fanatics that would bear him on to victory if he won their 


support. The opportunity was at hand. He approved the act of the 
man who basely invaded the rights of several free American citizens, 
Catholic priests of Greater New York, tapped their telephone wires 
and tried to bolster up damning charges against Catholic charities 
from the stolen scraps of private conversation. How miserably he 
failed is shown from the fact that his agent has been indicted by the 
grand jury and that Mitchell himself escaped a like indictment by one 
single vote. With his own lips he has admitted that his proofs for 
suspicion against these honorable priests were so flimsy that they 
could stand in no court of justice, nay more, that they were not suffi- 
cient to convince even himself. And yet these flimsy proofs are his 
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only justification for sneaking in upon the privacy of American citi- 
zens by a means never allowed except when there are solid proofs for 
suspicion of criminal action against the law of the land. 

These are the facts. Catholic charity stands vindicated and the 
temporizing politician who tried to impugn it for political gain is in 
disgrace. 


TIME TABLES TO HEAVEN 





When there is question of making a twenty-four hour trip to visit 
some vacation resort, he wastes days minutely examining the time 
table of every road that leads thither in order “to find the best way 
to go.” 

When there is question of taking the Great Journey from time to 
eternity, from this world to the next, he never gives it a moment’s 
‘hought. Reminded of his folly, he answers carelessly: “O, one road 
is as good as another; they all lead to heaven in the end!” 


The editors of the Liguorian are deeply gratified to learn that the 
Jubilee Number in Honor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help has in- 
creased devotion to Our Lady in many hearts. We must add that the 
generosity of those who support the magazine by their subscriptions 
have made this good work possible. Our dear Lady of Perpetual 
Help will reward them a hundredfold. 


When the heat is frightful, your friends are harsh and short, and 
all the world is going wrong, slip over to the church and spend ten 
minutes in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. It works wonders. 


Even to a Catholic who has been all these years in Rome, watching the 
varying fortunes of the Pope with the different nations and the number of times 
he had to exchange Mount Olivet with Mount Calvary, the change in the times 
in his regard is truly marvelous. Last week brought the Prime Minister of 
Protestant England to the foot of the throne of Benedict XV; the week before 
saw the leader of the Servian Parliament, which up to four years ago would 
not allow a single priest within the confines of Servia; every month since the 
war began saw Germany pardoning or commuting a sentence of death at the 
Pope’s request; and yesterday we had a letter in the press from M. Briand, 
Premier of France, declaring the Government had given strict orders that 
calumniators of the clergy, on the score of patriotism, should be tracked and 
brought to justice—Catholic Standard and Times. 


A paragraph which we men of little faith would do well to remem- 
ber when next we see the dark clouds lowering over the head of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth. 


Other things being equal, the more Church papers taken in a congregation, 
the more efficient its membership becomes. It is doubtful if any pastor can 
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secure such quick and substantial returns from every line of special activity as 


from efforts leading to the increase in the circulation of the church paper in his 
parish.—Toronto Presbyterian. 


’Twas a Presbyterian wrote this. But sometimes “the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 


There are times when the serious, grown people of today are inclined to 
the opinion that one strong effect of our educational system is to convince youths 
and maidens that what they do not know is not worth knowing or trying to 
learn. For example, large numbers of boys and girls are very sure that Daddy 
and Ma are behind the times when they utter a remonstrance at 2:30 A. M. 
about a dance that gets them out of bed to open the front door.—Western World. 


The Daddy and Ma that have to get out of bed at 2:30 A. M. to 
admit their sons and daughters of twenty, are generally the same that 
neglected to see that their sons and daughters of twelve had said their 
prayers and gone to bed at half past nine. 


The abolition of kissing by employers is one of the objects of the “clean up” 
campaign launched by the stenographers’ union of Boston. What’s come over 
the home of culture, that respectable girls should feel driven to make such a 
stipulation for self-protection—Exchange. 


St. Paul couid tell us “what’s come over the home of culture” and 
over a hundred other cities in this free land: “Because that, when 


they knew God, they have not glorified him as God, . . . and their 
foolish heart was darkened . . . Wherefore God gave them up to 
the desires of their heart . . . Being filled with all iniquity, malice, 


fornication, avarice, wickedness, full of envy, murder, contention, de- 
ceit, malignity, whisperers, detractors, hateful to God, contumelious, 
proud, haughty, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, foolish, 
dissolute, without affection, without fidelity, without mercy. Who, 
having known the justice of God, did not understand that they that 
do such things are worthy of death; and not only they that do them, 
but they also that consent to them that do them.” 


What certain Progressive and Democratic newspapers are saying about 
Justice Hughes recalls the old bon mot: “What makes Marie so disliked?” 


“Why, don’t you know? She got the most votes at the bazaar for being 
popular.—E xchange. 


Verily, human praise is an empty bubble, a smoke that vanishes, 
fool’s gold, the treasure at the rainbow’s end. 


But of professional politicians who are more renowned for their Catholic 
antecedents than for their Catholic loyalty, of social climbers who sacrifice the 
faith of their children for temporal advantage, of invertebrate Catholics in all 
their genera and species, we already have far too many. What we need is a 
marked increase in the number of well-educated, clear-headed, pure-hearted 
men and women, who fear no one but God, and who, because they are Catholics, 
can discharge with credit any public office or fill with distinction any post of 
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honor, that the State or their fellow-citizens may choose to confer upon 
them.—A merica. 


Catholic office-seekers and office-holders, copy this into your mem- 
orandum book, make it the subject of your nightly reflections, and we 
shall hear less of successful anti-Catholic political campaigns. 


A propaganda in favor of the sanctity of marriage and antagonistic to 
divorce and all that breaks up the home has been planned by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and to this end ministers of that denomination have been 
asked to preach on this subject at least once a year. In spite of the extent to 
which divorce has demoralized society, no doubt there are still many churches 
in which this theme might be discanted upon without subjecting the minister to 
the charge of deliberately insulting pillars of the congregation.—Evening 
Wisconsin. 


Yes, there is one Church, the Church that teaches the truth, the 
whole iruth, and nothing but the truth. 


Gumshoe men are going around Philadelphia pasting gummed labels on 
poles and lamp posts. They evidently cannot read the “post no bills” signs. 
The labels are circular and in red and white. They contain an axiom much 
disregarded in parts by the people who are putting them out. It reads: “One 
flag, one school, one people, now and forever.” An inner circle reads: “Save 
our schools from Rome with your ballot.” The center shows: “The little red 
school house,” underneath which is the phrase, “Stand by it.” Judging from 
the average “gullible,” who is enriching the promoters of such schemes, he needs 
not so much to stand by a school house as to attend one. He will not then make 
such a fanatic of himself nor contribute to the exchequer of “patriots” for 
revenue only.—Catholic Standard and Times. 


“You can fool all the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all the time, but you can’t fool all the people all the time,” said 
good old Abe. 

Which, after all, doesn’t make the thing such a bad risk for the 
“patriots” for revenue only. 





“What is the Catholic side of all this talk in the papers about Papal 
finances?” “What is the Catholic view on this new book we hear so much 
about?” “How is this or that current event viewed from a Catholic stand- 
point?” These are questions that a thoughtful Catholic will ask. He gets his 
answers by getting and reading a Catholic paper.—Catholic Citizen. 


Give us a chance to listen to him for three minutes on any ques- 
tion that a Catholic ought to know, and we can name the man that 
takes a Catholic paper and the man that does not. The difference is 
great—in fact—immense. However, we will be modest enough to say 
that it is not all due to the Catholic paper these men have read. They 
handled distinctly different brands of Catholicity right from the start 
—the man that thought enough of the faith for which his forefathers 
died to spend a few cents and a few minutes in learning to under- 
stand and defend it, and the man that didn’t. 
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Catholic Events cobebtinerers 

















Rev. Jules Derenski, a young Redemptorist, died at Kansas City, 
June 8. He was completing his studies in preparation for the reception 
of Holy Orders in the Redemptorist Seminary at Oconomowoc, when 
the consumption, from which he had long suffered, became so bad that 
it was thought a change of climate might prove helpful. After reach- 
ing Kansas City he sank day by day. Bishop Lillis ordained him in 
the Redemptorists’ private chapel. The Communion he received dur- 
ing the Mass of ordination was at the same time his Communion of 
Viaticum. He died two days afterwards without being able to cele- 
brate his first Mass. Though the young priest was an utter stranger 
in Kansas City, a constant stream of people poured into the church 
to view the remains and to breathe a prayer beside his coffin, thus prov- 
ing the deep veneration the people have for a priest of God and a son 
of St. Alphonsus. 


* * * 


At the request of the King and Queen of Bavaria the Pope has 
granted that Our Lady of Altoetting is to be considered as Patroness 
of Bavaria with a feast to be celebrated throughcut the kingdom on 
May 14. 

* * * 


Speaking of the new decree for Canada regarding clerical dress, 
Rome says: “It is not easy to say when and where the custom of dis- 
tinctive dress for the clergy originated, but it was probably here in 
Rome in the sixth century when the people generally began to adopt 
the short tunic with breeches and mantle of the invading barbarians 
from the North, while the clerics continued to use the long Roman 
tunic and cloak, and this practice then began to radiate from the center 
to other parts of the Christian world.” 


* * * 


An attempt was made at the international convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Cleveland to exclude the “evangelical test”. The attempt 
failed, however, and one must still be a good Protestant to hold office 
in this non-sectarian (?) institution. 


* * * 


Reports from Rome state that the Pope has approved of the plan of 
using the Benedictine monastery on the Aventine hill as a hospital for 
wounded soldiers under the management of an American staff. 


* * * 


As a centennial memorial to the heroic priest of Vincennes, Father 
Gibault, the Indiana Knights of Columbus will build a home for Cath- 
olic boys and name it in his honor. 
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A proof of what honest-minded Protestants think of convents is 
given by the fact that the leading non-Catholic business men of St. 
Joseph, Mo., got up a public petition begging Mother Fox not to remove 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart from that city. 

* * * 


We record the death on April 19, of Bernard Riley, an ex-Papal 
Zouave and one of the six who left their little home parish in England 
to fight for Pius IX when his States were invaded. 

* * * 


The president of the Canadian Pacific Railroad is preparing a prac- 
tical memorial for his son, Captain Shaughnessy, who was killed in the 
war. The memorial will consist of 1,000 farms for soldiers after the 
war. Each farm will be provided with a house, a barn, and a well. 

* cd * 


There died at the house of the Sisters of Charity in Cincinnati, in 
April, Sister Winifred Cummins, one of the Sisters of Charity who 
cared for the soldiers on the battlefields of the Civil war. She was 87 
years of age and had been a member of the Order for 57 years. 


* * * 


Archbishop Prendergast will open a home for neglected crippled 
children next September and place it under the care of the Sisters of 
Bon Secours. ; 

* * * 


A picture of the Holy Family with St. John, by Murillo, has just 
been sold in London for $32,550. 


* * * 


John T. Gibbons, a brother of Cardinal Gibbons, was attacked and 
severely beaten because he would not submit to an attempt to black- 
mail. Two of his alleged assailants are under arrest. 


* * * 


Father Dollard, a well-known writer of Irish pcems, has been hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of Literature by the Laval University. 


* * * 


A solemn service was held in St. Andrew’s Church, New York, 
Sunday morning at half-past two, commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the “Printers’ Mass’. The Printers’ Mass 
is celebrated at a very early hour in most of the large cities of the coun- 
try in order to give an opporunity to printers, policemen, and others 
who must work nearly all night, to hear mass on Sunday before they 
go home and go to bed. All who have witnessed one of these printers’ 
Masses have been struck with the manly sincerity of the workers who 
will not allow their abnormal hours of labor to interfere with the 
hearing of Holy Mass on Sunday. 

: * * * 


Monsignor Locatelli, until now Papal Internuncio to Argentine, has 
been created Nuncio to Brussels. 
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In a recent address Archbishop Mundelein said: ‘Sometimes I 
wonder whether God has not kept Ireland from being a nation in order 
that she might contribute the larger share to the growth, to the great- 
ness, to the glory of the newer lands and newer peoples, who today 
form the foremost countries of the world.” 


* * * 


Ex-President Taft addresses the graduates of Georgetown College 
at the commencement exercises June 13. 
* * * 


A very successful retreat for laymen was held in St. Paul Seminary 
June 16 to 19. Bishop Carroll of Helena conducted it. 
* * * 


News has come of the recent death of Father Bertrand who has 
long been at the head of the leper hospital in Gotemba, Japan. From 
the time he took sick until he died, the poor lepers made novena after 
novena for his recovery, saying: “Our good Father cannot die!” 

* * % 
June 7, Bishop Dougherty was formally installed in his new See of 


Buffalo. Cardinal Farley presided. The diocese contains 400 priests 
and about 310,000 Catholics. 


* % % 
Tampa, Florida, is to have a Jesuit college in the near future. 
* * * 


Catholic students attending the State University of Missouri are to 
be provided with a home or club where their spiritual and temporal 
welfare will be consulted. The Knights of Columbus have subscribed 
$10,000 for the purpose. 

* * * 


The infidel Minister of Public Instruction in Spain placed the 
National Schools for Deaf-Mutes and Blind in charge of the Sisters. 
In response to the how] sent up by his fellow infidels, he pleaded that 
he could find no others capable of doing the work so well. 

* * * 


The four story home for working girls now under construction in 
Peoria is the gift of an anonymous benefactor. 


* % % 


The President of the Catholic Converts league of New York City 
says: “Estimated on the basis of the partial record supplied by the 
Chancery offices, the number of converts received into the Church in 
the United States during the year 1915 was well in excess of 40,000.” 

* * * 


Last week we recorded the arrest of three sisters in Florida, under 
the personal direction of the governor, for the crime of teaching negroes 
in their schools. The ablest lawyers of the South came to the aid of 
the sisters and succeeded in having the law declared unconstitutional. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


What are the prayers which the 
priest says when he gives out Holy 
Communion? 

First the server recites the Confiteor. 
Then the priest turns to the people 
and says: “May the Almighty God 
have mercy on you and having for- 
given your sins, lead you to everlast- 
ing life. Amen. May the almighty 
and merciful Lord grant you indul- 
gence, absolution, and remission of 
your sins. Amen.” Then the priest 
takes one of the Sacred Hosts and 
elevating it slightly above the ciborium 
says, “Behold the Lamb of God, be- 
hold Him who taketh away the sins 
of the world. Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldst enter under my 
roof, but say only the word and my 
soul shall be healed.” This last prayer 
is repeated three times. After this the 
priest gives Communion to the com- 
municant, saying, “May the body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy 
soul unto everlasting life. Amen.” 
Then the priest returns to the altar 
and, if the Communion was distri- 
buted outside of Mass, while replacing 
the ciborium in the tabernacle says: 
“Thou hast given them bread from 
heaven, which has in it all sweetness. 
Lord hear my prayer and let my cry 
come unto Thee. The Lord is with 
you and with your spirit. Let us pray. 
Lord, who in Thy wonderful Sacra- 
ment hast left us a memorial of Thv 
passion, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
we may so venerate the sacrament of 
Thy body and blood that we may ever 
experience within us the fruit of Thy 
redemption who livest and reignest for 
ever and ever. Amen.” After which 
he turns and blesses the communicants, 
saying, “May the blessing of Almighty 
God, of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost descend on you 
and remain forever. Amen.” 

Did Pope Gregory grant Napoleon a 
separation with permission to marry 
again? 

The history of Napoleon’s matri- 
monial experiences is as follows. In 
1796 he took as his wife Josephine 
Beauharnais, but purposely refused to 


be married according to the laws of 
the Church. His marriage was there- 
fore only a civil one and not recog- 
nized as valid by Catholics. In 1808 
Napoleon was to be crowned Emperor 
of the French. Josephine, realizing 
that she was not really married to the 
great man and knowing that he might 
at any time cast her off, sought to have 
the marriage made valid in the sight of 
the Church. On Napoleon’s refusal 
she approached the Pope who refused 
to crown Napoleon unless he first had 
his marriage validated. Napoleon con- 
sented, and Cardinal Fesch, his nephew, 
having received the necessary powers 
from the Pope, married Napoleon and 
Josephine. Later on Napoleon wished 
to marry a Princess of the House of 
Austria, and claimed that his marriage 
with Josephine before Cardinal Fesch 
was not valid. On these false grounds 
a servile tribunal that had no juris- 
diction in the matter agreed with 
Napoleon and declared him free to 
marry again, which he did. But the 
Pope did not grant him the separa- 
tion, much less the permission to 
marry again. The Pope spoken of 
here was Pius VII, not Gregory as 
your question implies. 


In the Gospel of St. Mark, chapter 
VI, verse 3, I read: “Is not this 
(Jesus) the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James and Joseph and 
Jude and Simon? are not his sisters 
also here with us?”’—How does this 
passage which plainly says that Jesus 
had brothers and sisters agree with the 
teaching of the Church that the Mother 
of Jesus always remained a virgin? 


The Hebrew word which is translated 
brother may also mean a more distant 
relative or even only a friend, as is 
clear from other passages of the Bible. 
Moreover, from the Gospel itself it is 
evident that the persons mentioned in 
the text were not real brothers of our 
Lord. St. Matthew tells us that when 
Jesus died one of the persons present 
at the foot of the cross was Mary, the 
mother of James and Joseph, and St. 
John says that this Mary was the sister 
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of the Blessed Virgin. Therefore we 
must conclude that James and Joseph, 
and hence also Simon and Jude and 
the women called the sisthrs of Jesus, 
were in reality only His first cousins. 

Is your home at Oconomowoc a par- 
ish church, or a college, or what? 

The home of the Liguorian is a col- 
lege for the education of young men 
who have made vows as Redemptorists 
and who are aspiring to the holy Priest- 
hood. 

Is there any definite method of de- 
termining what is or what is not ser- 
vile work? Would photography, that 
is, developing and printing pictures, be 
considered servile labor and therefore 
forbidden on Sunday? 

The word “servile” is derived from 
the Latin word “servus” meaning a 
servant or slave. Hence servile works 
are those which formerly were per- 
formed by servants or slaves in contra- 
distinction to those occupations in 
which their masters engaged. From 
this we have the practical rule of the 
Catechism which tells us that those 
works are forbidden on Sunday which 
require the labor of the body rather 
than that of the mind. But the princi- 
pal standard for deciding whether or 
not a work is forbidden on Sunday is 
custom, the practice of conscientious 
Catholics. While every one knows cer- 
tain works to be forbidden and others 
to be allowed, it is not surprising that 
there should be other occupations which 
can be judged only with difficulty. In 
case of doubt ask your confesscr or 
pastor.—Photography is not considered 
servile work. 


Is it sinful for a Catholic to play ball 
on Sunday if he ts thereby earning 
money? Is any work by which a man 
earns his livelihood to be considered a 
servile work? 

Whether a work is to be considered 
servile or not depends nearly altogether 
on the nature of the work and only in 
very rare instances on the intention of 
the one who performs it. Thus to sing 
is not a servile work and hence is not 
forbidden on Sunday even if you re- 
ceive remuneration for your singing. 
On the other hand to plow is servile 
work and is forbidden on Sunday even 
though you would do it just for pleas- 
ure. Everybody considers base-ball to 
be a game or play and not work. Hence 
it is not forbidden on Sunday even if 
you are paid for it. 


When are the different mysteries to 
be used in reciting the Rosary? 

It is customary to recite the joyful 
mysteries on Mondays and Thursdays, 
the sorrowful on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, and the glorious on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays. But during 
Advent the joyful mysteries are recited 
every day, during Lent the sorrowful, 
and during the Easter season the glor- 
ious. 

How much instruction must I give 
one who has attained the use of reason 
before I can baptize him in case of 
necessity? 


You must teach him at least these 
two truths: that there is a God and 
that God will reward the just and pun- 
ish the wicked. In case of extreme 
necessity, that is, when there is danger 
of death and no more instruction can 
possibly be given, these two truths will 
suffice for you to proceed with the Bap- 
tism, because, though these two truths 
alone are only doubtfully sufficient for 
salvation, you give the dying person 
the benefit of a doubt. But if it is at 
all possible you are bound to instruct 
the person to be baptised about the 
Holy Trinity, and that the second per- 
son of the Trinity became man and died 
for us. 

What is “the unpardonable sin’? 

There is no sin of such malice that 
God cannot forgive it or that He will 
not forgive provided that man repents. 

But if by “unpardonable” is meant 
that as a matter of fact the man who 
commits it becomes so hardened in it 
that he will not, not even under the im- 
pulse of divine grace, give it up, then 
we must admit that there are unpar- 
donable sins. In St. Matthew, chapter 
XII, verse 31, we read: “Every sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven men, 
but the blasphemy of the Spirit shall 
not be forgiven”. Our Lord spoke 
these words to the Pharisees. He had, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
worked miracles enough to show that 
He was God. The Pharisees, instead 
of yielding to the light, attributed 
Christ’s miracles to the devil, thus de- 
liberately closing their hearts to the 
Spirit of God. This showed an almost 
devilish malice in their wills—a deter- 
mination not to believe. Such a will, 
as long as it lasts, God will not forgive, 
in fact, He cannot, because it is a vol- 
untary rejection of what God requires 
for pardon. 
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Some Good Books 











A welcome addition to the bio- 
graphies of saintly men is the small 
life of Paul Mary Packenham, C. P., 
penned by Rev. Joseph Smith, C. P. 
The book is very interesting and 
throughout ennobling. Before the 
saintly man’s entrance into Holy 
Church we cannot but admire in him 
an earnest character ever sincerely 
anxious to learn and accept the Truth. 
His conversion—in which our Lady’s 
insignia and the Spirit of St. Alphon- 
sus proved powerful factors—gave 
greater lustre to the nobleness of that 
character by steeling it equally against 
the pleadings aad remonstrances of 
relatives. This was especially mani- 
fest when he resolved to exchange the 
brilliant uniform of the Guardsman 
for the coarse and simple livery of an 
humble Passionist. His most edifying 
life as a religious and the magnanimity 
with which he bore his trials and suf- 
ferings make the reading of his life a 
solace to those who feel that they are 
his fellows in suffering. The book is 
neatly bound in cloth and sells for 
50c. It is published by B. Herder. 

After the flood of cheap sentemen- 
tality that, of late, has innundated the 
literary world, the clear, incisive rea- 
soning of Counter Currents comes as 
a decided relief. The name of Agnes 
Repplier, one of our most brilliant 
essayists, is familiar to most readers 
and they will gladly welcome this new 
production in which she seems to have 
even surpassed herself. The subjects 
treated are those about which public 
interest centers most at the present 
moment. The War of the Nations; its 
influence on the United States; the 
part that women play; popular educa- 
tion; eugenics; the immigrant prob- 
lem, etc. Even those who differ wide- 
ly from the gifted essayist, will find 
“Counter Currents” a book well worth 
the reading. The volume is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York and Boston. Price, $1.25. 

Clerical Colloquies is another vol- 
ume of Father Arthur Barry O’Neil’s, 
C. S. C., interesting and instructive 
essays and dialogues on priestly sub- 
jects. Looking through the table of 
contents and finding there headings 
such as “The Priest a Gentleman—The 


Priest and the Press—Our Queen and 
Mother — Spiritual Outings — Priestly 
Loyalty to Mother Church—The Violet 
Stole,” we may feel inclined to say, 
“nothing new here.” But, after all, is 
it something new that we need? Is it 
not the little things, the ordinary 
every-day duties that go to make up 
the priest’s life? And it is just these 
little things that we are most likely 
to forget and neglect. We need some- 
one to remind us of them from time 
to time in a kindly way. And Father 
O’Neil does this so well, that, reading 
his book, we feel we are having a 
heart to heart chat with an old friend. 
The book can be gotten from the Uni- 
versity Press, Notre Dame, Ind. Price, 
$1.00. 

At the request of Hind, Hayden and 
Eldredge, the publishers, we draw our 
readers’ attention to the error made in 
the May issue of The Liguorian on the 
price of Dr. Bell’s book, Taormina. It 
sells for $1.25 and not 75c, as stated. 


A small but most practical little book 
is put out by Kenedy & Sons. It is 
called The Prayer Book for Boy 
Scouts. It is what it proposed to be 
and more. It contains the laws which, 
if lived up to, make a fine Boy Scout. 
While it is intended primarily for 
Catholic Boy Scouts, it will probably 
be the most valuable thing any Boy 
Scout can carry in his knapsack. The 
little book is put together by Rev. 
Thos. S. McGrath. No Boy Scout 
should be without it as it can be ob- 
tained in a limp cloth binding for 15¢c. 
Better binding can be obtained. 

On the 6th of June Rev. Ferreol 
Girardey, C. Ss. R., celebrated the dia- 
mond jubilee of his Religious profes- 
sion. As a crown to his sixty years 
service to His Divine Master he prom- 
ises another work which he feels is to 
be the best of his writings. Father 
Girardey has already written a book 
on Prayer and the additional reading 
and reflection he has given the subject 
vouch for the correctness of his ap- 
preciation of his coming work, Prayer, 
its Necessity, its Power, its C onditions. 
The book is promised ‘for September, 
and is to be published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















The manager of a dime museum 
called to see a man said to be II0 years 
old, and offered him fifty dollars a 
week and expenses. 

“Before I can give you a definite 
answer,” said the 110-year-old, “I’ll 
have to consult my father.” 

“Your father!” shouted the show- 
man. “Where in the name of good- 
ness is your father?” 

“He’s upstairs putting grandfather 
to bed,” was the reply. 

The showman fainted. 


In an Ohio town is a colored man 
whose last name is Washington. 
Heaven has blessed him with three 
sons. 

When the first son arrived the father 
named him George Washington. In 
due season the second son came. 
Naturally he was christened Booker 
Washington. When the third man- 
child was born his parent was at a loss, 
at first, for a name for him. Finally, 
though, he hit on a suitable selection. 

The third son, if he lives, will go 
through life as Spokane Washington. 

Did you see my sunburst last night?” 
inquired the pompous Mrs. Newrich 
of her poorer neighbor. 

“No, I didn’t,” said the neighbor 
caustically; “but I certainly thought 
he would if he ate another bite.” 





“What makes that hen of yours 
cackle so loudly?” inquired Mr. Wig- 
way of his neighbor. 

“Why, they've just laid a corner 
stone across the street and she’s try- 
ing to make the neighbors think that 
she did it.” 





Her eyes were not exactly straight 
and someone commented upon it and 
asked Smith if he had noticed it. 

“Noticed it, man?” he replied. 
“Why, she is so cross-eyed that re- 
cently when I sat next to her at a 
dinner she ate off my plate.” 


Jinks—How did you get that paint 
on your trousers? 

Spinks—I didn’t. I got the trousers 
on the paint when I sat down. 


Rose had called on her afternoon 
out to see her friend, Arabella. Ara- 
bella’s mistress hades purchased a 
parrot, and Rose uch interested 
in the bird. 

“Birds is shore sensible,” she ob- 
served. “You kin learn ’em anything. 
I useter work for a lady dat had a 
bird in a clock, an’ every hour it useter 
come out an’ say ‘Cuckoo’ just as many 
times as de time was.” 

“Go ’long!” said Arabella incredu- 
lously. 

“Shore thing,” replied Rose; “and 
de mos’ wonderful part was dat it was 
only a wooden bird, too.” 


A negro was brought out on the gal- 
lows to be hanged for murder. 

“Henry,” said the sheriff, “have you 
anything to say?” 

“Yas, suh,” said the condemned man, 
“T’se got a few words to say. I merely 
wishes to state dat dis suttingly is 
goin’ to be a lesson for me.” 


Mary had a little lamb 

Just thirty years ago; 

The chops we had for lunch today 
Were from that lamb, I know. 


The foreman employed by a big 
contractor rushed into the office of the 
boss, wild-eyed and palpitating. 

“Boss,” said he, in a greatly agitated 
voice, “one of our new houses fell 
down in the night!” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed the boss, 
jumping right up and beginning to 
take notice. “What was the matter? 
How did it happen? 

“Tt was the fault of the workmen, 
boss,” answered the foreman. “They 
made the mistake of taking down 
the scaffolding before they put on the 
wall paper.” 


“T just stopped to tell you about 
that flour you sent me the other day,” 
said Mrs. Newlywed. 

“Why, madam,” answered the grocer, 
“that was the best flour I carry in 
stock. What was the matter with it?” 

“Matter, indeed! Why, it was so 
tough my husband couldn’t eat the 
biscuits I made with it.” 
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